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Storage heaters of non-rust EVERDUR 
(Strengthened Copper), installed in their 
building at St. Paul, Minn., will provide 
clean hot water indefinitely...and cut 
overhead by eliminating rust-repairs 


DD another nationally-known name... that 
A of Montgomery Ward & Company. . . to 
the growing list of owners of Everdur Metal stor- 
age heaters. In their St. Paul plant, an Everdur 
Metal heater has replaced a heater of rustable 
material which lasted for less than 7 years. And 
as this is written we learn that 3 similar Everdur 
heaters have just been ordered for installation in 
other Montgomery Ward & Company plants. 


Clean hot water...no rust expense 
Despite the fact that the St. Paul water is ex- 
tremely corrosive, Montgomery Ward & Company 
can count on “‘lifetime” service from their Everdur 
Metal heater. Everdur is as rustless as copper 
and as strong as steel. And while serving depend- 
ably for years ... heaters of Everdur also assure 
clean, rust-free water indefinitely . .. and reduce 
overhead by eliminating a// repair and replacement 
expense due to rust. 

Everdur is readily welded by all commonly used 
methods and fulfills every requirement for strong, 
f\ durable heater shells. Obtainable 
AnaconDA from leading equipment manu- 


aa ates ne to consumer 


= Co 


facturers. 36157 
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This 60’x 144” WHITLOCK EVERDUR Type K Storage 
Heater was made by The Whitlock Coil Pipe Company, 
Hartford, Conn., for Montgomery Ward & Company, 
St. Paul, Minn. It has a heating capacity of 3000 gallons. 


A COPPER ALLOY WITH THE STRENGTH OF STEEL 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities « In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ontario 
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Ownew demand low-cost heat 
. . provide it by npecifying 


FITZGIBBONS R-Z-U 


The steel boiler 
for apartments, 
institutions, etc. 


FULLER LT 





Here is a thoroughly mod- 
ern steel boiler, developed 
step by step in the lessons 
of a half century of steel 
boiler building, designed for 
any type of fuel and any 
heating system in buildings 
of medium and large size. 


OOO OOOO OOOO Orr rtrrrtrtrirt 


Economy, both in fuel and 
in maintenance, is the out- 
standing characteristic of 
the modern R-Z-U installa- 
tion. Quick steaming, high- 
ly efficient heat transfer, 
long and satisfactory serv- 
ice, easy cleaning and the 
very minimum of attention 
are features of vital impor- 
tance. 


Built in a wide range of 
sizes for coal, oil, gas and 
stoker, and backed by the 
Fitzgibbons Fifty-Year repu- 
tation for sound boiler en- 





A splendid installation of 





gineering. 
stoker-fired R-Z-U Boilers . 
These are Fitzgibbons High Furnace 4 Bee ag pel 
R-Z-U Boilers, designed particularly to out the right boiler for any 
work with automatic stokers. This up-to- 0 Ge for the 
the-minute installation heats the City and 
County Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. ° 


Fitzgibbons Boiler Company. Inc. 


General Offices: 
ARCHITECTS BLDG., 101 PARK AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Works: OSWEGO, N. Y. 
BRANCHES AND REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Steel Boilers 
Since 1886 
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B in the residence of Raymond L. Thompson, Rochester, cold water lines, drainage 
lines above ground, and steam return lines were specified genuine wrought iron. 


C Genuine wrought iron specified for exposed cold water lines, drainage lines 
above basement, conductor lines, underground gas lines, steam returns and drips 


in Meharry Medical College, Nashville. 


@ Architects and engineers are think- 
ing more of selecting—or prescribing” 
—materials today than ever before. 
The day of blanket pipe specifications, 
for instance, is over. Knowledge of the 
material, its record, and the conditions 
under which it is to serve is now the 
order of the day. 

As our part in this major trend, we 
threw our facilities open to architects 
and engineers—and we made our En- 
gineering Service 
Department the 
clearing house of 





Specify Byers Genuine 
Wrought Iron Pipe for 
corrosive services and 
Byers Steel Pipe for your 
other requirements. 


A Genuine wrought iron specified for stacks and vents, exposed cold water lines, 
waste and drainage lines above basement in Men’s College, University of Rochester. 


BYERS 


GENUINE WROUGHT 
IRON PRODUCTS 





the profession's experience with pipe, 
smokestacks, tanks, and other appli- 
cations where the selection of proper 
ferrous metals is essential. 

These records of experience are very 
valuable, but even more so when added 
to a corrosion study of local conditions. 
Consequently, we again offered our ser- 
vices—this time to make corrosion studies. 

The “corrosion study’ idea is not new. 
Leading architects and engineers have 
followed this 
principle for 
years. For exam- 


rete ss 





ple, note the results illustrated. Wrought 
iron has been specified because a study 
of local corrosive conditions plus a 
knowledge of wrought iron’s suitability 
prove it best. 

If you are not using our services, send 
a request for assistance in making a 
corrosion study of local conditions in 
which you are interested to our nearest 
Division Office or Engineering Service 
Department in Pittsburgh. A. M. Byers 
Company. Established 1864. Pitts- 
burgh, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, Houston. 
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LEGISLATION 


SENATOR ROBERT WAGNER, the Demo- 
cratic godfather to low-cost housing, is 
now in Washington with a brand new 
housing bill tucked in his inside coat 
pocket. That in itself is news, but of 
even greater import is the announcement 
by William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, that 
Labor’s “number one bill” will be none 
other than this same housing measure 
sponsored by Senator Wagner. 

In simple terms this means just one 
thing: “The boys are up.” 
Balked on every hand last year in his 
attempt to get any kind of housing legis- 
lation, it is apparent that Senator Wag- 
ner plans to bring every possible force 
to bear in this session of Congress. And 
one of these forces will be Mr. Green. 


ganging 


Last spring there was the Committee 
tor Economic Recovery with its housing 
plan which urged that all attempts to 
meet the problem be handled by private 
enterprise. There was the Ellenbogen 
Bill; and there were lobbyists, industrial- 
ists, and professional men, all with a 
panacea for housing ills. The net result 
was a lot of talk and squabble and no 
action at all. 

This year the question of housing 
legislation will be on an entirely different 
basis. In the first place many of the 
more pressing problems that faced the 
last session of Congress have now been 
ironed out. There has been at least a 
degree of recovery. Unem- 
ployment has decreased. Many of the 
claims made for a possible building boom 
have been justified. Housing shortages 
are more apparent. The housing prob- 
lem, viewed at this point, shows up not 
as the second, third, or fourth most 
pressing necessity, but as the first need of 
both private individuals and interested 
industries. 


economic 


It must be pointed out, however, that 
the path to housing legislation is still not 
strewn with Foes of the New 
Deal, fighting for a decentralization of re- 
cently accumulated bureaucratic powers, 
will oppose Senator Wagner’s bill at the 
drop of the hat, if only as a matter of 
principle. This is why the decision of 
William Green and his laborites to join 
hands with the housing needs is of pri- 
mary importance. 


roses. 


From a hard, practical standpoint it 
must be apparent that Mr. Green can 
swing at least a few votes in both House 
and Senate. He can bring pressure to 
bear where pressure is most needed. But 
even more important, he has an organi- 





—ENCOMIUM— 
our highest praise for 
FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN 


Because, as a member of the Hous- 
ing Committee of the New York 
Chapter of the A. I. A., he is one 
of the first to attack the popular 
fallacy that all housing and con- 
struction ills can be cured simply 
by applying the principles of auto- 
mobile production to building ; 
Because he minces no words in 





saying: ‘‘Houses cannot be pro- | 
duced and marketed like automo- | 
biles”’ ; | 

when he says “The | 


Because, 
| automobile is held up as a shining 
example of perfect conduct in the 
industrial field, while construction 
is referred to as Peck’s Bad Boy,” 
he says something that we would 
like to have said ourselves; 

3ecause he proves conclusively, 
at least to our satisfaction, that if 
the automobile were hindered by 
laws governing production, heckled | 
by forty-odd trades engaged in | 
jurisdictional disputes, hampered 
by bad mortgage practice, and 
weighted down by the precedents 
of years, it might very well still be 
pointing with pride to the “horse- 
less carriage” ; 

3ecause we hope that his re- 
marks will put an end to the com- 
parison of two individually excel- 
lent but totally unlike things ; 

Because, finally, we always like 
to see someone prove that ‘“‘what’s | 
sauce for the goose may not neces-_ | 
sarily be sauce for the gander.” 

| 











zation of competent and experienced pub- 
licizers who can do much to make people 
in great numbers conscious of the hous- 
And he is not hesitating to 
use this weapon. Already in New York 
City he has put housing back in the head- 
lines. Catherine Bauer, executive secre- 
tary of the Labor Housing Conference 
(the housing affiliate of the A. F. of L.) 
has been a regular attendant at the hear- 
ings of the New York City Housing 
Authority. “The nation faces a housing 
shortage which will require 13,000,000 
new dwelling units in ten years,” she 
says. “The housing shortage in New 
York is not a temporary or a special 
condition, and it cannot be solved by 
temporary or measures,” Miss 


ing problem. 


local 
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Bauer told the meeting. That means 
just one thing—she recommends national 
action, housing legislation. 

Benevolent as Mr. Green’s sponsorship 
of slum eradication may appear, there 
are some people who wonder if he isn’t 
playing “both ends against the middle.” 
Don’t forget that all is not serene in Mr. 
Green’s own backyard. John L. Lewis, 
with his Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization, has been openly challenging 
the power of American Federation of 
Labor. There is growing unrest in the 
Green group. Is Mr. Green figuring that 
a Federal enactment to promote housing 
would increase the demand for skilled 
labor? Would up wage scales? Is his 
backing of Senator Wagner merely a 
plan to strengthen his own position in 
the labor scrap? 

Naturally no one really knows the an- 
swers to those questions. Housing en- 
thusiasts are not particularly concerned, 
for, whatever Mr. Green’s motives are, 
the housing cause is bolstered by the 
backing of Labor. 

With all of these factors to be consid- 
ered, the action of this Congress should 
be at least interesting, if not dramatic. 
There is strong reason to believe that be- 
fore April Fool’s day there will be Fed- 
eral legislation for housing. But there 
will be a scrap—one well worth watching. 


GOVERNMENT 
CONTRARY TO FORMER POLICY, the 
Home Owner’s Loan Corporation last 


month made public statistics on the num- 
ber of foreclosures authorized on homes 
on which the government has lent money. 
When foreclosures were rising, detailed 
figures were not available at the public 
relations office. But during October, for 
the second successive month, foreclosures 
dropped to 6,265, a decrease of 1,013 
from September and 1,938 from August. 
Total authorizations for foreclosure in 
1936 numbered 57,413 up to November 1. 


THE FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRA- 
TION closed 1936 with approximately 
$700,000,000 in new business on its books. 
This increase, says Administrator Stew- 
art McDonald, represents a 70 per cent 
gain over 1935, almost entirely due to 


mutual mortgage insurance, the per- 
manent part of the program. The total 
volume of mortgage insurance in 1936 


will be more than two and one-half times 
that of 1935. Since it began operations 
in 1934 the FHA had transacted $1,125,- 
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XY-ACETYLENE welding is being spe- 
O cified for piping installations in more 
modern buildings every year. This method of 
installation makes piping easier for you to 
design and assures your client a system that will 
be “jointless” and leakproof for the life of the pipe. 
The welds have the full strength of the pipe, 
take up less space, look neater and involve no 


additional cost or time for construction. Pipe 


Specify Welding 


FOR MAINTENANCE-FREE 


PIPING 





of all sizes and of any metal can be welded. 

Linde engineers have prepared technical data 
especially for those interested in designing and 
specifying “Piping Joined by Oxy-Acetylene 
Welding”. Ask the Linde Office in your city 
for complete details before writing specifica- 
tions. The Linde Air Products Company, Unit 
of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 


New York and Principal Cities. 





Everything for Oxy-Acetylene Welding and Cutting 





PRODUCTS OF UNITS OF 





LINDE OXYGEN ¢ PREST-O-LITE ACETYLENE ¢ OXWELD APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES FROM 1 Co LINDE UNION CARBIDE 








UNION CARBIDE AND 





CARBON CORPORATION 
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839,240 worth of business up to last 
December 1. Administrator McDonald 
estimates that his entire program has 
created the equivalent of one year’s work 
for 2,000,000 men. 


APPARENTLY STICKING UP TO HIS DE- 
CISION to hold down appropriations, 
President Roosevelt announced last 
month that he would ask for only $500,- 
000,000 to continue the Federal work re- 
lief program until June 30, 1937. This 
action came directly on the heels of an 
estimate submitted by the United States 
Conference of Mayors in which they said 
there was a need for at least $750,000,000. 
There are approximately 2,300,000 per- 
sons still on relief roles. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT'S PROBLEM of de- 
creasing Federal expenditures was made 
no easier last month by the announcement 
that the Resettlement Administration has 
only about $14,000,000 left in its bank 
book—about enough to carry on until 
February 1. Neither Dr. W. W. Alex- 
ander, acting administrator, nor Milo R. 
Perkins, assistant administrator would 
estimate how much will be needed to 
continue the program until June 1. At 
the current spending rate it would re- 
quire something like $30,000,000. RA 
was originally voted $85,500,000 for the 
1936-37 rehabilitation program 


CONSTRUCTION 


ASIDE FROM A CLIMATE where the sun 
shines practically all of the time, Miami’s 
latest claim to fame is the completion of a 


NUMBER OF UNITS PROVIDED 





PHOTO: NEWSPICTURES 


9,000 tons of steel were riveted together in 
the record-breaking time of 43 working 
days for Nine Rockefeller Plaza, the newest 
addition to Rockefeller Center in New York 


$25,000,000 construction program begun 
only 11 months ago. Many new homes, 
apartments, stores, theatres, 
office buildings, hotels, and estates pushed 
Miami’s construction average to more 
than $1,000,000 a month. Proud boast 
now is that the city, on twenty-four hours 


sche ols, 


notice, can accommodate more than a 
quarter of a million visitors. Miami is 
said to have more quarters for tourists 
than any other resort twice its size in 
the country. 


LOOKING AHEAD INTO 1937, Lewis H. 
Brown, Johns-Manville President, has 


prophesied that approximately 425,000 


COST OF UNITS PROVIDED 


home units will be built—about seven 


times the 1934 total. 


ALMOST 58 PER CENT of the $208,204,200 
of projected construction placed on record 
during November in the 37 eastern states 
is residential. With this announcement 
by the F. W. Dodge Corporation it be- 
comes apparent that the home builder is 
out in front again in a 
parade that bids fair to sweep the 
country. Cumulative totals for the first 
11 months of 1936 show these results: 
Total volume $2,475,600,300 as against 


$1,580,408,400 in 1935. 


construction 


IN SESSION AT MADISON, WISCONSIN, 
last month, the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association decided to build 
one thousand demonstration home units 
of from one to three homes each in 1,000 
cities. Purpose is to put before the home- 
minded public the fact that low-cost 
homes of real beauty and charm and 
equipped with basic modern necessities 
can be built of lumber at costs ranging 
from $2,500 to $3,500. The homes will 
be ‘built next spring with local labor at 
market prices for materials and as single 
houses which any one wanting to own a 
home might arrange to build. 


HOUSING 


"QUODDY VILLAGE," the $2,000,000 
group of Colonial buildings near East- 
port, Me., which housed the engineers 
employed on the government's tide har- 
nessing project, will not be converted into 
a vocational school for boys as the ad- 
ministration had planned. When funds 
for the completion of the tide harnessing 
venture were refused by the last Con- 
gress, the National Youth Administra- 


100,000 100,000 


tion, directed by Aubrey Williams, at- 





90,000 90,000 tempted to salvage the investment by cre- 
. 80.000 20,000 « ating a trades school for 2,000 or more 
« boys. Last month, while no cause or 
= 70,000 reo00 = reason was evident, both Mr. Williams 
° and Harry L. Hopkins refused to discuss 
4 a nam Quoddy’s future. Apparently it will be 
preven (ue Vanes 80.000 ° abandoned. 
° | ° 
z 
. eae —s IRA S. ROBBINS, counsel to the New 
2 30.000 30.000 # York State Board of Housing, predicted 
= ° last month that the next Congress will 
ig — mais = authorize a government commission to 
eye Nam Gee rT abet ==} 10000 assist states and cities in the financing of 
| | low-rent housing ventures. Mr. Rob- 
'*e¢t eo he 6 8 a 8 8 8 G 2 @ 2 @ 6 8 8 SS 8 se bins expressed the hope that a “new 


housing enactment would eliminate the 
continuation of the highly centralized 
Federal activity in the housing field.” 


These charts, compiled by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board from residential 
building permits reported to U. S. Department of Labor, show the trend in con- 
struction—both as to number of units provided and the cost of such units 
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N the past few months sales of 

terne plates have increased great- 
ly. It’s no wonder. Sheet metal 
workers say that a terne roof is the 
best that can be built, and they can 
prove it. Go through the Old South. 
Colonial mansions, covered with 
clinging vines, moss and ivy, are 
roofed with terne plates which have 
lasted far better than other struc- 
tural parts. 


USS Copper-Steel Ternes are made 


< 


A fine house should have a fine roof. 





The architect who built this house must have been 


thinking of this phrase when he specified a terne roof and had it built with standing 
seams, mindful of the steep pitch. 


Outlast HOUSES 


to resist corrosion, are fire-proof, 
lightning-proof and weatherproof. 
They form a lighter, stronger roof 
than any other material commonly 
used. USS Ternes are easy to apply 
on any kind of a roof, and while 
repairs are seldom necessary, even 
in case of accident, damaged areas 
can simply and quickly be replaced. 
We recommend USS Copper-Steel 
Ternes particularly for residences 
and public buildings. 


U-S:‘S ROOFING SHEETS 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL 
COLUMBIA STEEL 
TENNESSEE COAL, 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors - 


COMPANY :- 


IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY -: 


United States Steel Products Company, New York, Export Distributors 


San Francisco, 


With all these advantages, USS 
Copper-Steel Ternes are inexpensive, 
amazingly so when you consider 
their record of life-long service. Also, 
when you specify USS Ternes you 
have at your disposal the technical 
assistance of men who are thoroughly 
versed in roofing problems. 

Call upon us. Let our men show 
you how roofs can be made strongly, 
attractively and inexpensively with 
USS Copper-Steel Ternes. 


and TERNES 


CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 


California 


Birmingham, Ala. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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HOUSING (Continued) 


LANGDON POST, chairman of the New 
York City Housing Authority, told the 
National Association of Housing Officials 
last month that “the only way to achieve 
a housing program in this country is by 
the cruel, hard, terrible way of a housing 
shortage.” “The lower income groups 
are in a housing shortage right now,” 
he said. “It will be felt very strongly 
soon. Inside of a year the middle income 
group will begin to feel the pinch.” 


IN NEW YORK, cognizant of an impend- 
ing housing crisis, Mayor Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia called a conference of housing 
experts, architects and interested private 
citizens to discuss ways and means. 


"INCLUDING REGULAR LEVIES and spe- 
cial assessments, the average home owner 
pays the price of his house in his tax bill 
about once every thirty years. With in- 
terest rates and amortization rates what 
they are now, he pays for it again, for his 
financing, about once every twenty-five 


years. This means that the average 
family which must buy its home on 


credit is asked to pay for its home some- 
thing like three times over in every gen- 
eration.” These are the words of Her- 
bert U. Nelson, secretary of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, in 
which he summarizes the housing prob- 
lem in terms of carrying costs. Says he: 
“We need a Federal housing policy that 
will strike two cardinal problems—the 
carrying charges involved in interest and 
amortization and the carrying charge in- 
volved in local taxes. 
factors are attacked, the rest of our wor- 
ries about good housing will disappear.” 


If these two basic 


SHOWS AND FAIRS 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN has been 
selected as the site of a home show that 
will exceed in size and exhibition range 
any exhibition of this character ever held 
in this country. To be held May 12 to 
May 22 under the name of the North 
American Home Exposition, the show 
has been planned by Thomas G. Grace, 
FHA director for New York; Gates 
Ferguson, associate state director; Cap- 
tain R. L. Purdon; Joseph M. Upchurch, 
chief of the exhibit section of FHA; and 
L. Porter Moore. Peter Grimm, past 
president of the Real Estate Board of 
New York and Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury under Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., is also a member of the exposition 





PHOTO: ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 

In this changing world, few things are what 
they seem. Therefore it is a matter of small 
surprise to learn that what appears to be a 
wooden steeple on the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Indiana, Pa., and a cast-iron one 
on the German Evangelical Protestant Church in 
Pittsburgh are both actually made of aluminum. 
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advisory committee. At the conclusion 
of a recent meeting in New York, where 
FHA officials met with local real estate 
men and representatives of the Garden, 
Mr. Moore intimated that approximately 
92,000 square feet of floor space would 
be required to house the show. 


THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR OF 1939 
announced last month that wide interna- 
tional support for its venture was as- 
sured. Already 21 nations have voted to 
make this fair the official international 
exposition for that year. Invitations to 
foreign nations to participate, issued in 
the form of books in an expensive lim- 
ited edition, have now been sent to fifty- 
nine countries. Said Grover Whalen, 
Fair president: “We expect to have a 
larger representation of governments and 
industries than any previous fair in his- 
tory.” Naturally Mr. Whalen was de- 
lighted. For with the signing of these 21 
nations, which form the International Con- 
vention Bureau, the year 1939 is defi- 
nitely allocated to New York. This pre- 
cludes the representation of any of the 
signatory nations in the exposition to be 
held in San Francisco in 1939. 
proval of the Bureau carries with it the 
virtual promise of the members to sup- 
port and participate in the selected ex- 
hibition. 


The ap- 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND 
ARCHITECTURE, 

572 Madison Avenue, 

New York City. 

Gentlemen : 

Lest it be thought that I had a personal 
ax to grind, I purposely waited until 
every architectural publication had had 
an opportunity to review and publish the 
results of the recent competition for the 
design of a typical building for the N. Y. 
World’s Fair Corporation. So far as I 
have been able to determine, no such pub- 
lication questioned, or presumed _ to 
criticize the awards as made. 


As exhibit “A” I refer to a copy of the 
program of the competition. I call par- 
ticular attention to sections IV, V, VI, 
and especially to the last paragraph in 
section VI. You will note how enticing 
is the prospect for the first prize winner. 
He not only receives a cash prize of 
$1,000, but is awarded, as part of the 
first prize, a commission to design one of 
the buildings at the Fair. I venture to 
say that every architect who entered this 
competition was not concerned so much 
with the monetary gratuities involved as 
with the prospect of the glory and fame 
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OR THE FIRST TIME IN THE HISTORY OF 


THE PLUMBING INDUSTRY, ARCHITECTS HAVE 


AT THEIR DISPOSAL, IN BRIGGS BEAUTYWARE, 


LIGHTER WEIGHT FIXTURES WITH FUNCTIONAL 


DESIGN AND TWO-TONE COLOR COMBINATIONS 
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BETTER PLUMBING FIXTURES FOR BETTER HOMES 


BRIGGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PLUMBING WARE DIVISION e DETROIT, MICH. 
101 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. ¢ 2980 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
177 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. ¢ 657 Lincoln Rd., Miami Beach, Fla. 





THAT COMPLEMENT CREATIVE PLANNING .. AT 


A PRICE WITHIN THE REACH OF EVERYONE 

















Compelling beauty, safety and 
sanitation distinguish Briggs Beauty- 
ware. Precision in the manufacturing 
process assures accurate dimensions 
and space-saving design. Exclusive 
features increase utility. Architects 
the country over who specify Briggs 
Beautyware express delight in clients’ 
satisfaction. Write Briggs Depart- 
ment of Design and Color for 


practical and original suggestions. 





- specify Eagle Pure White Lead 
mixed with new Eagle Lead 
Reducing Oil. 


@ Brick and stucco—like lumber —need protection against the 
weather. 

Their beauty is enhanced—their years of service extended—by 
a good paint film. 

Careful tests show that Eagle Pure White Lead is an ideal 
pigment for brick and stucco exteriors. It wears longer —anchors 
deep in the surface it is applied to— because it’s a chemically 
active pigment. 

As a mixer for White Lead, Eagle-Picher has just introduced a 
new Lead Reducing Oil. It makes a perfect seal for all porous 
surfaces—no spar varnish needs to be used in the priming coat. 

Easy to Use—Dries Quickly 
Painters are enthusiastic about Eagle Lead Reducing Oil because 
it sets up so quickly —often within an hour—and dries from 5 to 7 
hours faster on most jobs. 

Eagle White Lead, mixed with the new Reducing Oil, brushes 
out quickly and smoothly —gives a tough, durable paint film that 
beautifies and protects. You can also safely specify this combina- 
tion for washable flat or semi-gloss interiors. 





THE EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY e CINCINNATI, OHIO 


EAGLE 


This beautiful new home on Osage Drive near 4 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is protected with Eagle Pure ‘ : 
White Lead mixed with Eagle Lead Reducing Oil. 
Two coat job gave perfect covering over old brick — 
resulting in a beautiful semi-gloss finish. 





Saghe Better for all surfaces — brick, stucco and wood — because it is a chemically active pigment. Choice of good painters since 1843 
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incident with being designated as 
architect for a building at the Fair. That 
is thought was also in the mind of the 
author of the program is evident from the 
last paragraph of Section VI “Prizes.” 
quote: “The jury is empowered to 
ithhold any of the prizes, except the 
rst, and any honorary mentions, if in 
its opinion submitted do not 
ierit these awards. Not more than one 
prize will be paid to any one competitor. 


designs 


Drawings receiving prizes become the 


property of the Fair Corporation.” 
Italics are mine. 
What happened? After interminable 


delay in announcing the awards, it was 


disclosed that no first prize had been 


awarded, an “honorarium” had _ been 
given instead; all other prizes were 
awarded. 

In consideration of the program, does 


this not constitute a violation of the 


trust fostered in all architects who 
entered the competition ? 
If for some reason, technical or what- 


not, the author of “the most meritorious” 
design was not eligible for the first prize, 
why in the name of honesty and the terms 
of the program wasn’t the award given 
to the next “most meritorious” design? 
Namely, the one awarded second prize. 
Since this competition had received the 
official approval of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, as so stated in the pro- 
gram, why doesn’t this respected institu- 
tion soundly censure such a flagrant vio- 
lation of the program? 


And finally, why is it that no architec- 
tural publication has seen fit to take an 
honestly suspicious attitude in this com- 
petition to the end that the aspect of 
honesty and fairness in all future com- 
petitions be unimpaired ? 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) S. M. Kurtz, R.A. 


"YOU ARE THE ARCHITECTURAL ADVANCE 
GUARD OF THE FAIR." With this state- 
ment Grover Whalen, president of the 
New York World’s Fair of 1939, an- 
nounced the awarding of contracts for 
the design of the first three buildings of 
the Fair. 

First contract to be awarded—that for 
the Communications Building to cost 
$240,000—went to Francis Keally and 
Leonard Dean. The building will occupy 
about 80,000 square feet of floor space, 
including an indoor and garden restau- 
rant, and will house radio, television, tele- 
graph and telephone exhibits. 
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The contract for the Business Adminis- 
tration Building, in which office appli- 
ances will be displayed, was awarded to 
Eric Gugler and Slee & Bryson. Cover- 
ing more than 50,000 square feet. This 
building will cost $20,000. 

Thomas Harlem Ellett was awarded the 
contract for the Exhibitors headquarters 
which $90,000. This building, 
two stories high, will be erected between 
the exhibit and concession areas. 


will cost 


ART 


THE LEADERS OF THE LATEST ART MOVE- 
MENT based on Freud, the irrelevant and 
the supernatural, found that they had a 
gold mine on their hands last month when 
The Museum of Modern Art opened an 
exhibition of Fantastic Art, Dada and 
Surrealism. Next morning a_ startled 
public woke to stare at a fur-lined tea cup 
other pictured in their 
morning papers. Fifth Avenue shops 
alert to new style promotions began to 
display Surrealist hats, shoes and what- 
not. After some 15 
success in Europe the movement definite- 
And 


than a little of its success is due to clever 


and whimseys 


years of mediocre 


ly had arrived in America. more 
publicity. Consisting of a group of some 
competent painters and writers and mad- 
men, all with a fine flare for publicity, 
Surrealism has gained its main strength 
by grafting such great names as Peter 
Breughel, Lewis Carroll, the four Marx 
Brothers and Donald Duck to the move- 
ment. Firmly believing in the credo that 
no matter what you say or do, get it on 
the front page, Surrealists could not help 
but feel pleased with the unconsciously 
Surrealist statement of the 
of the Defenders ¢ 
called the movement a foul communist 
plot. Chief weakness of the committee’s 
report is that Mrs. John D. Rockefeller 
Jr., the Hartford Antheneum, the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art and scores of other 
prominent and capitalistic people and mu- 
seums have notable collections of the ac- 
cused work. 


art committee 


f Democracy, who 


ORGANIZATIONS 


IN AN EFFORT TO STIMULATE GREATER 
interest in architectural design among real 
estate developers, the New Jersey Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects 
last month awarded its first “Certificate of 
Merit.” This Certificate, which will be 
awarded annually, is given to the de- 
velopment in New Jersey 
the opinion of the A. I. A. Committee, 
has attained the highest standard of ar- 
chitecture in the houses built. 


which, in 
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Architecture at the Museum of Modern Art's 
exhibition of Fantastic Art, Dada and Surreal- 
ism. (Above) Irrelevant building in Barcelona, 
Antonio Gaudi, Architect. (Below) Model 
of "The Snail" by Emilio Terry, Architect 


This year’s Committee, composed ot 
Kenneth W. Dalzell, \rthur 
B. Holmes and Neil J. Convery, after a 
tour of all the principal real estate de- 
velopments in the State, awarded the cer- 
tificate to Arthur R. Rule, the developer 
of Wychwor rd. 

The citation, made at the annual con- 
vention of the New \ssociation 
of Real Estate Boards, read: “Certificate 
of Merit awarded by the New 
Chapter of the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects to Arthur R. 
excellence of Architecture in his develop- 
ment ‘Wychwood’ in Westfield, N. J.” 


President, 


Jersey 
Jersey 


Rule, for general 


FOR A GOOD MANY MONTHS, more than 
one young architect or designer has be- 
lieved that established organizations and 
institutions leave much to be desired. 
Specifically, this newest generation of 
designers has felt that it was offered all 
too little opportunity for self expression— 
that present organizations not only gave 
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it no chance to exert its influence on the 
trend of architectural thought, but ac- 
tually stifled and scoffed at its attempts. 

Last month the first fruits of this think- 
ing ripened. The Designers of Shelter 
in America became a recognized entity. 

First to conceive of this organization, 
first to start querying young designers 
about their interests, first to make a move 
toward coalition, was Jan Ruhtenberg, 
whose experience with the German Werk- 
bund had taught him the benefits that 
might be derived from such action. As 
early as the spring of 1936 he was talk- 
ing and urging that young designers get 
together and do something. There was 
a meeting and then, through the summer, 
the idea languished, only to be revived 
again this fall. In the first part of No- 
vember another meeting was held. And 
from this group, composed of P. A. Bezy, 
J. M. Fitch Jr., W. R. Huntington, John 
Huntington, Carl Maas, Albert Mayer, 
Gilbert Rohde, Jan Ruhtenberg, W. B. 
Sanders, Harold Sterner, A. C. Shire, P. 
L. Weiner, H. N. Wright, and Grace A. 
Young, the present aims, constitution, and 
purposes were evolved. 

Briefly, the proposed program of activi- 
ties will follow this skeleton outline: 

1. Publication of a magazine, and 
public utterances in outside media; 

2. Sponsorship and arrangement of 
exhibits ; 

3. Sponsorship and arrangement of 
lectures and courses for members and 
others ; 

4. Holding of summer schools; 

5. Furnishing educational services and 
advice to existing institutions ; 

6. Collective action to present the or- 
ganization’s view on definite projects of 
public and semi-public nature such as 
fairs, large-scale government projects, 
etc.; also to propound such and other 
projects as may seem necessary or desir- 
able ; 

7. Co-operative work by groups within 
the organization, such work when suf- 
ficiently significant to be publicized or ex- 
hibited or urged for adoption by the or- 
ganization. Such co-operative efforts 
will be important for the development of 
the members, irrespective of their public 
influence. 

8. To carry on research by which both 
products and practices are analyzed; also 
broader research into basic problems 
affecting the whole basis of architectural 
work. 

9. Joint activities and enterprises with 
other organizations such as Artists’ Con- 
gress, Writers’ League, etc. 

10. To advance the position of mem- 
bers by protecting them from abuses of 
trade practice, and to assure full credit 
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PHOTO: C. P. CUSHING 
The Henry Hudson Bridge across 
Spuyten Duyvil is another link in 


New York's new highway system 


to members on published or merchan- 
dised work; to sponsor the principles of 
prevailing wages and collective bargain- 
ing; to examine and take a stand on such 
professional questions as the requirements 
of license laws. 

These, then, are the principles for 
which the Designers of Shelter in Ameri- 
ca will stand. Here is the first musket 
shot that says in architectural parlance; 
“Youth will be served.” 


— we 
a - 
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Heading up this new organization are 
the following officers: President, A. C. 
Shire; Vice President, Jan Ruhtenberg; 
Secretary, James Fitch; Treasurer, Henry 
Wright. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Alfred Shaw, Sigurd E. Naess, and 
Charles F. Murphy, Architects, formerly 
associated with the firm Graham, Ander- 
son, Probst & White, have formed a firm 
to be known as Shaw, Naess & Murphy 
with offices in the Railway Exchange 
Building, Chicago. 


Walter B. Phillips, Architect, 19 West 
44th Street, New York City, announces 
the opening of a branch office at Sea- 
view Avenue and County Road, Palm 
Beach, Florida. 


Fred A. Slifer and E. Richard Cone 
announce the opening of offices at 342 
Endicott Building, Saint Paul, Minnesota. 


Maurice H. Finkel, Practicing Architect 
of Detroit, Mich., announces the opening 
of offices in New York City at 156 W. 
44th Street. 


The firm of Meclver and Cohagen, Ar- 
chitects, Great Falls, Montana, has been 
dissolved, and A. V. MclIver, Architect, 
is now practicing alone. 


Solon Gerscovici, Architect, announces 
the removal of his office to Room 1422, 
101 Park Avenue, New York City. 





A bitter legal war rages about Detroit's "Trailer Towns." Health authorities 


seek to force motor nomads to move into homes, while trailer families con- 


tend that paying rent in parking lots entitles them to set up housekeeping 
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BEAUTY AND QUALITY = 
THAT COST LESS [t's the ola, old story, of course. The client 


wants quality—but must watch the dollars. 










menial thidtes-céu-he Gade Where, then, can you safely go for plumbing 


beautiful—as witness this Crane fixtures that will not “let him down?” 
Lavatory. it is made of vitreous ’ : a ie . 
Chine—the most sanitary end Turn to the Crane Architect's Catalog—for 
durable material for the purpose. Crane offers first aid to modest building 


budgets. In the huge Crane line you'll find a 
wide selection within every price range... 
from plutocrat’s purse to Bill Smith’s four- 
figure income. But in every single item of that 
line you'll also find the distinguished quality 
that has made Crane fixtures famous... the 
dependable, long-lived service that has set 
Crane in a Class by itself. 

The Crane Architect's Catalog is a trust- 
worthy guide for specifying all plumbing and 
heating installations. Inaddition, Crane offers 
you helpful aids for planning bathrooms, 
kitchens and laundries and maintains 110 


Crane Display rooms throughout the country 


The Crane Sunnyday kitchen sink is scientifically designed for : 7 
labor-saving. Generous drawers for storage. Out-of-the-way for your convenience. 


faucets. Rinsing and vegetable spray. Depressed drainboard. 





Crane has the world’s 
largest and most com- 
Here’s an easy-to- 
keep-clean laundry tub 
—the Crane Everbrite. 
Solid porcelain (all 
clay) impervious to 
stain. Rounded 
corners. 


CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


plete line of valves and 
fittings for every pur- 
pose. CranEquip 
throughout for satisfac- 





tion. 














Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 


VALVES, FITTINGS, FABRICATED PIPE, PUMPS, HEATING AND PLUMBING MATERIAL 
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SCHOOLS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


COMPETITION FOR THE STEEDMAN FEL- 
LOWSHIP, founded in memory of James 
Harrison Steedman, M. E., to assist well 
qualified architectural graduates to bene- 
fit by a year of travel and study of archi- 
tecture in foreign countries, sponsored by 
Washington University of St. Louis, will 
be held for the 11th time this spring. An 
annual award of $1500 is offered to the 
winner. 


THE ROTCH TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP, 
carrying prize money of $2500, will this 
year be awarded for a term of not less 
than 15 months of study and _ travel 
abroad. Examination of candidates will 
be held early in April, but candidates 
must register before March 1, 1937, and 
must fill out application blanks which will 
be furnished on request by C. H. Black- 
all, Secretary, 31 West St., Boston, Mass. 


COMPETITION FOR THE LE BRUN TRAVEL- 
LING SCHOLARSHIP is announced by the 
Executive Committee of the New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects. The program will be issued 
about January 16th calling for drawings 
to be delivered about March Ist, 1937. 
Those wishing to enter the competition 
should arrange for nomination by a mem- 
ber of the A. I. A. Nomination blanks 
can be obtained from the Secretary of any 
Chapter of the A. I. A. 


BEGINNING THIS MONTH New York 
University’s School of Architecture 
will offer the tenth series of practical 


courses reviewing the fields of archi- 
tectural design, construction and _prac- 
tice. Each course consists of a two- 
hour session weekly for fifteen weeks. 
The intent is to summarize the more 
important aspects of each _— subject. 
All of these courses assume previous 
grounding in the subjects presented. 
They are scheduled in the evening and 
on Saturday afternoon, for the benefit 
of those who are employed. Courses of- 
fered are: Architectural Design, History 
of Architecture, Architectural Practice, 
3uilding Construction and Superintend- 
ence, Mechanical Equipment and Struc- 
tural Design. 


THE NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF ARCHITECTURE and Applied Arts 
was recently awarded the University Medal 
of the Groupe Americain de la Société 
des Architects Diplomes par le Gouvern- 
ment Francais, highest honor of its kind, 
for the third time in five years at the 
annual reception of the School held at 
the University’s Bryant Park Center, 
1071 Sixth Avenue, New York. 

The award, made by Lewis G. Adams, 
president of the Groupe, climaxed an eve- 
ning of addresses on “The World’s Fair” 
by Percy S. Straus, member of the Fair’s 
executive committee and chairman of the 
committee on architectural and physical 
planning; Robert D. Kohn, and Walter 
Dorwin Teague, members of the board 
of design; and Ernest Piexotto, chairman 
of the collaborative council of the Archi- 
tectural League. 


The University Medal is awarded an- 
nually to the architectural department of 
the College or University having the best 
record of accomplishment in the teaching 
of architecture along the lines followed 
by L’Ecole Nationale et Speciale des 
Beaux Arts in Paris. The medals are 
supplied by the Parent Society in France 
and hence are of semi-official character. 
The prize was also awarded to New York 
University in 1931 and 1934. 

These included: 

Beaux Arts Institute of Design. Paris 
Prize medals: Frank Montana (first) 
and Raoul DuBrul (second). Medals for 
Excellence in Design: Miss Taina Wais- 
man, Joseph Caponnetto, Erling Iversen, 
Walter Ouspensky, Arnold Arbeit, Vito 
Girone, Donald Dunklee, Mario Cantioli, 
Louis Bellini, Sidney Katz, and Kassel 
Slobodien. American Institute of Archi- 
tects Medal: Herman C. Litwack. Books: 
James V. Balsamel and Frank Bellini. 

Sachs Interior Decoration Contest: 
Donald Dunklee (second). 

Joseph R. Gangemi Award for the best 
water color done in regular class work: 
Anna Patricia Fried. 

William T. Armstrong Prize for the 
best water color done outside of regular 
class work: Sidney Katz. 

Solomon M. Deievie Award in analy- 
tique: William S. Falkenstein. 

Dean Bossange also announced that 
Allen C. Johnson, a former student, had 
last year won the Princeton Prize. 
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HOWARD E. HAYNIE, immediate past 
president of the Institute of Real Estate 
Management, National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, died recently after a 
very brief illness. Mr. Haynie at the time 
of his death was president-elect of the 
Chicago Real Estate Board. 


ERNEST R. GRAHAM, who was. senior 
partner in the architectural firm of 
Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, Chi- 
cago, until his recent death, willed his 
fortune to the American School of Fine 
Arts, founded last year in Chicago as a 
free institution for advanced instruction 
in architecture, sculpture, painting and 
kindred subjects. Mr. Graham’s estate, 
amassed in the field of architecture, val- 
ued at more than $1,570,000, will be held 
in trust for the present, but will eventu- 
ally go to the School. 


JOHN J. MURPHY, former Tenement 


House Commissioner, an authority and 
lecturer on housing problems, long an ad- 
vocate of progressive legislation to end 
fire hazards in tenements and improve 
their sanitations, died last month in his 
Riverside Drive, New York Home after 
a brief illness. 


GEORGE W. KELHAM, chief architect for 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition in 1915, 
died last month in San Francisco at the 
age of 65. Born in Manchester, Mass., 
educated at Harvard, Mr. Kelham started 
his career in New York City. Moving to 
San Francisco in 1906 he was the de- 
signer of the present Palace Hotel, the 
Standard Oil, Shell Oil and Russ build- 
ings, and the San Francisco public 
library and Federal Reserve Bank. He 
was a member of the American Institute 
of Architects, and the Beaux Arts Archi- 
tects. 
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HOWARD JUDSON WHITE, a member of 
the firm of Graham, Anderson, Probst & 
White, died last month from a heart at- 
tack suffered on the street while he was 
on his way to his office. Less than two 
weeks before Mr. White’s death, the 
senior partner of the firm, (see above) 
Ernest Robert Graham, also died and as- 
sociates of Mr. White believed that con- 
cern over his partner’s death brought on 
the heart attack. 
1870, educated in public schools there, 
he entered an architect’s office as an 


30rn in Chicago in 


apprentice draftsman and soon became 
a master of building design. He was a 
former president of the Illinois Society 
of Architects. His designs include the 
Field Museum, the Wrigley Building and 
the Union Station in Chicago, the Chase 
National Bank in New York, the Union 
Station in Cleveland and many other well- 
known buildings. 
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Carrara Structural Glass offers the architect a wide scope of possi- 
bilities for effective and original treatments. The glass is ground 
and polished, brilliant, reflective, durable and easy to clean. It is 
unaffected by chemicals, oils, pencil marks, moisture. It does not 
absorb odors, does not check, craze or stain. It is extremely good- 
looking. We invite you to send the coupon for our illustrated 
booklet called “Carrara Modern Structural Glass.” 


CARRARA 
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HE Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company makes a quality 
flat glass to fill almost every 
architectural need. And it manu- 
factures a Pittsburgh Paint for 
practically every residential, in- 
dustrial and commercial purpose. 
We invite you to feel free to call 
upon us for any aid we may be 
able to render you. 


A complete line of Pittsburgh Prod- 
ucts of the following types is available 
through our73 branches in leading cities: 





PITTSBURGH GLASS 
PRODUCTS 


Polished Plate Glass 
Pennvernon Window Glass 
Carrara Structural Glass 
Ornamental Glass 
Pittsburgh Mirrors 


PITTSBURGH PAINTS 
Sun-Proof Paint 
Wallhide Paint 
Waterspar Enamel 
Waterspar Varnish 
Florhide Enamel 


PITTCO STORE FRONT METAL 











See Sweet's for complete specifications, 
and for addresses of Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company branches. 


Post PITTS BURG H. ifpbd. 


~ PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
2112 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me, without obligation, 
your new book entitled “*Carrara Mod- 
ern Structural Glass.” 


» 
PR J jekseeannse® seabisdédszone 
Street 
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BOOKS 


THE LESSON OF JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE. By Jiro Harada. 
Edited by C. G. Holme. 192 pages, 834 by I1'/4 inches. Illustra- 
tions from photographs and drawings. Printed in Great Britain. New 
York: 1936: The Studio Publications, Inc. $10. 


The author, who is connected with the Imperial House- 
hold Museum in Tokyo, is particularly qualified to interpret 
Japanese architecture for us, since he knows Western 
methods and materials almost, if not quite, as well as he 
does those of his own country. While our literature rather 
abounds in books interpreting Japanese gardening, it has 
been woefully deficient in satisfactory pictorial representa- 
tion of Japanese houses. The many photographs are par- 
ticularly instructive in that many of them are of details, 
making clear the Japanese genius for using wood structurally 
and pleasingly. The text consists of a rather brief historical 
survey, an exposition of Japanese thought and tradition in 
construction, and captions accompanying the illustrations 
which tie together the architecture and its background of 
everyday and ceremonial use. 


HANDBOOK OF ENGINEERING FUNDAMENTALS. Edited by Ovid 
W. Eshbach. 108! pages, 6 by 9 inches. Illustrations from graphs. 
New York: 1936: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. $5. 

The publishers of this work have embarked upon the 
rather staggering task of preparing a wholly new series of 
engineering handbooks. This first volume of the series, in 
view of the fact that mathematics, physics and chemistry 
form the basis of all engineering, deals with these fields, and 
presents what is believed to be a complete summary of the 
facts pertaining to the fundamental theory underlying en- 
gineering practice. Particular attention has been given to 
arrangement, typography, and convenience in use. Section 
headings in this volume are: Mathematical and Physical 
Tables; Physical Units and Standards; Theoretical Me- 
chanics; Mechanics of Materials; Engineering Thermody- 
namics; Electricity and Magnetism; Radiation and Light, 
Acoustics and Meteorology ; Chemistry; Metallic Materials ; 
Non-metallic Materials; Contracts. There is, naturally, a 
particularly comprehensive index. 


DIRECTORY OF COMMERCIAL TESTING AND COLLEGE RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES. Compiled by Ann E. Rapuzzi under the 
direction of A. S. McAllister. 55 pages, 7!/y by 1034 inches. 
Pamphlet binding. Washington, D. C.: 1936: U. S. Department of 
Commerce, National Bureau of Standards. 15 cents. 

This directory is issued by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce to meet the need which is increasing for independent 
commercial testing services. The list is geographical in ar- 
rangement, so that any manufacturer should have no dif- 
ficulty in locating a commercial testing laboratory for the 
establishment of acceptance tests and similar requirements 
in connection with the marketing of commodities in domes- 
tic and export trade. 


MODERN FURNISHING AND DECORATION. By Derek Patmore. 4! 
pages, 7'/4, by 10 inches, and 48 plates. Illustrations from drawings 
and photographs, many in color. Printed in Great Britain. New York: 
1936: The Studio Publications, Inc. $4.50. 

A new edition of the book published in 1934. New illustra- 
tions, many of them from color photographs, have been 
added. The author, who is also an interior decorator and 
a critic in matters of art, has sharply defined ideas of what 
man should do with his environment indoors, and an em- 
phatic way of expressing them. His tastes are sympathetic 
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with the contemporary school, and discriminating in his in- 
sistence upon adding real beauty to mere functionalism. The 
illustrations, particularly those in color, are superbly shown 


HEADS AND TALES. By Malvina Hoffman. 4/6 pages, 7 by 9/ 
inches. Illustrations from photographs. New York: 1936: Charle 
Scribner's Sons. $5.00. 

In the whole history of sculpture, there is perhaps mn 
more thrilling event than the determination of the Field 
Museum in Chicago to commission a single sculptor to go 
about the world and model the racial types with the purpose 
of bringing these together into one great Hall of Man. Miss 
Hoffman writes the story with all the intimate personal 
charm that it would have if one could hear it from her own 
lips. Undertaking the staggering task in 1930, Miss Hoffman 
produced one hundred bronzes and a unified scheme of 
arranging them.in the Museum. It is more than likely that 
within the lifetime of many now living, some of these 
racial branches will disappear from the earth. The record 
has been made just in time. While the Field Museum quest 
forms the main theme of the book, the life and other works 
of Miss Hoffman have been intimately interwoven with this 
racial opus—a fact for which the reader will be grateful. 


THE STORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA. By Thomas E. Tall- 
madge. 332 pages, 534 by 834 inches. Illustrations from photo- 
graphs and drawings. New York: 1936: W. W. Norton & Co.. 
Inc. $4. 

Almost ten years ago Mr. Tallmadge published the first 
edition of his readable history, a book unburdened by the 
detailed and dry cataloging that has distinguished too many 
work is, in this second edition, 
brought down to the year 1927 with a sketchy discussion 
of the contemporary scene. It is probably too much to 
expect that this more recent history should be in as balanced 
a perspective as the main body of the book. Future editions, 
which seem likely to follow, will undoubtedly bring many 
of these more recent matters into better balance. Incidentally, 
a hope might be expressed that future editions will correct 
the unusually large number of typographical errors, par- 
ticularly with respect to names. 


architectural histories. The 


WROUGHT IRON. Its Manufacture, Characteristics and Applica- 
tions. By James Aston and Edward B. Story. 59 pages, 6 by 
9 inches. Illustrations from drawings, photographs and photomicro- 
graphs. Pittsburgh: 1936: A. M. Byers Co. Gratis to those who 
request on business letterhead. 

Considering the wide use of wrought iron, surprisingly 
little information concerning it is available in printed form. 
We have plenty of tables showing strength, sizes and shapes. 
There is in print, however, very little about recent advances 
in puddling and other steps in manufacture. Moreover, we 
know too little about the characteristics of wrought iron as 
compared with some of the recently introduced ductile 
ferrous alloys. Here, then, is the answer to that need for 
concise technical information. 


THE PARISH CHURCHES OF NORFOLK & NORWICH. By Claude 
J. W. Messent. 298 pages, 434 by 7 inches. Illustrations from pen 
drawings by the author. Norwich, England: 1936: H. W. Hunt. $3. 

A paragraph or two of description, with dates and changes 
in the structure, covering seven hundred existing churches 
and two hundred seventy-five which are in ruins. The little 
volume is frankly a guide book of a specialized character 
covering the parish churches of these two counties of 

England. 
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FULL SIZE DETAIL OF JOINTS 
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e Illustration above shows building as it 
appeared before refacing. 


e Illustration at right shows building after 
refacing with Revecon construction. 






Cunard White Star Building Remodeled with 


REVECON 


Building modernization grows apace 


with interesting architectural ‘“‘face-lift- 


ing” operations. A current example is 
the use of Revere Revecon in refacing the 
Cunard White Star Line Building at 395 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. As the illus- 
tration shows, porcelain enameled panels 
are held in position with Revecon Struc- 
tural Sections, alumilited natural finish, 
secured to steel furring by Parker-Kalon 
drive screws. Panel sizes run up to 2’-6” 
x 8’-0”. The enameling steel stock is 16 
U.S. standard gauge. Total panel area, 
about 1400 sq. ft. Total length of Reve- 
con sections used, about 1250 ft. 

The predominating color is battleship 
gray porcelain. The black area at the 
street level is structural glass. The small 
black panels with the contrasting wave 
motif, under the second floor windows, 





| 
| 


are also porcelain-enameled steel. Out- 
standing in the general scheme are the 
four porcelain enamel ship murals done 
in the Cunard colors of red and black, 
with background colors of white and gray. 

Each panel is readily removable, with- 
out disturbing adjacent panels—an advan- 
tage of the Revecon system. A noticeable 
feature of the finished job is the uniform 
flatness of the panels, with practically no 
high lights. All of the enameled panels 
are “Suporcel,”’ made by Porcelain Metals, 
Inc., Long Island City, New York. The 
architects were Kilham, Hopkins & Gree- 
ley, 126 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. The 
general contractor was E, A. Abbott Com- 
3 Park St., Mass. The 
Revecon Sections were installed by E. T. 
Ryan Iron Works, Inc., 19 Braintree St., 
Boston, Mass. 


pany, Boston, 


The Re\ ere Re \ 


method of using a framework of extruded 


econ S} tem 

aluminum alloy (Revecon Structural Sec- 
tions) to construct surfaces with any typ 
of sheet material sufficiently rigid to stand 
on edge. Sheets may be any standard 


Cappe d or 


pointed-joint construction may be used. 


thickness up to Y2-inch. 


The entire structure forms an integral 
unit, yet individual panels are free to 


expand or contract without distortio1 


and can readily be removed or replaced. 
This system, with complete data of inter- 
architects, is covered in the 
Desk Manual of ‘*Time-Saver 


” 


est to 
tects’ 
Standards.” If you do not have a copy 
this manual, write us on your own letter- 
head for the Revere Revecon Handbook. 
Please address your request to our Execu- 
tive Offices, 230 Park Ave., New York City. 
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OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


ELevATorS will now roll on wheels along the 
guide rails (technically speaking, roller guide 
shoes). The wheels will be rubber-tired — roll 
silently — have spring action that has been com- 


pared to “knee action” in the automobile. 


-— 


Even a little thing like a guide-rail gadget can 
have a history. And this newly perfected roller 
shoe has certainly been through the mill in the 


Otis engineering and testing departments. 


Displacing the metal shoe that slides along the 
tracks, the wheel presents obvious advantages: 
No longer necessary, for instance, to keep the rails 
lubricated. No more cleaning up of messy oil 
splatters in the hatchway. More silent operation. 
And less friction, of course—which means a sav- 
ing in power. Tests have shown that the power 
saving is substantial with this new device—and 


savings increase with higher car speeds. 


(= 
Have you noticed the visibility Otis Stream- 
lined Escalators are getting today? Department 
stores are featuring them “as an aid to shopping 
comfort” with placards in their stores and in their 
advertising. Many other types of buildings are 


“pointing with pride” to their “moving stair- 


ways.” And even the funny-bone ticklers have 
seen in the Escalator a worthy subject for their 
jibes at humankind. Which means just one thing 


—the public is becoming more and more Escala- 





tor conscious —and now is the time to review 


Escalator installation possibilities. 


May we stress this point about Otis Maintenance? 
... That it is distinctly not a repair service. It is 
maintenance, with all that the word can imply — 
and then some. It is maintenance for an Otis 
Elevator by the manufacturer of the Otis Eleva- 
tor. It carries the same assurance of quality as 
the Otis Elevator itself. It should go along with 
the elevator the way a ramrod goes with a gun — 


should be arranged for with each new installation. 


Finger-Tip Control is getting its slice of elevator 


from the 





interest and attention at this writing 
modernization angle as well as new installation. 
We predict that, within a few years, you'll find 


Finger-Tip elevators in almost any building. 


-— 
Again we want to make it clear that Finger-Tip 
Control is available for any elevator service — 
passenger or freight—‘“‘operator control” or 


“nassenger control” or a combination of both. 
I g 
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WHEN THE CLARKS... 


VERY pleasant people, the Clarks. Lyman, Mary 
and young Lyman, age 9. All fond of the country. 


It won’t be long until they 





MOVE INTO THIS HOUSE.. 


just beyond the city limits. You feel the house is 
planned right, that it will be comfortable and 


livable. But have you asked yourself this question: 


WHAT TELEPHONE 
ARRANGEMENTS 
WILL THEY FIND?... 


First of all, built in conduit, or pipe, to prevent 





exposed wiring and protect against certain types 
of service interruptions. It’s easy to indicate this 
equipment in your plans. And it’s inexpensive to 
install while the house is under construction. 


An outlet for a telephone in the master bedroom 





will save steps during the day and provide protec- 
tion at night. An outlet for a portable telephone 
in the guest room adds an extra touch of hospi- 
tality for visitors. Since the living room, dining 
room and kitchen are all so near each other, one 
outlet in the living room will be ample for the 
first floor. And an outlet for a portable telephone 
in the basement game room will save unnecessary 


stair climbing when the Clarks are entertaining. 


This is a suggested approach to a typical 
problem. Our engineers will help you de- 


>AOn 
RN 
velop economical conduit layouts. No charge. [¢ & 3) 
. \< ] 
Call your rene eciapiene office me ask for \) y eo ae 
“ Architects’ and Builders’ Service. er 
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This inviting Armstrong's Linoleum Floor 
greets customers in Stuart's Pharmacy, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. Field is No. 024 Marbellc 
with circles and diamonds of No. 40 Ruby, 
No. 48 Yellow, cnd No. 27 Black. 









YET IT ALWAYS LOOKS S7/1@77 AND nviling 





ROM early morning till late at 

night, drug store floors have to 
stand hard wear. And this heavy 
traffic is one of “es reasons why so 
many drug stores are using floors of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum. 

These floors are durable. They 
can take heavy traffic without 
showing it. They’re economical to 
install and easy to maintain. Daily 
sweeping and an occasional wash- 
ing and waxing will keep them in 
first-class condition for years. 


In addition, Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum Floors are attractive and 
comfortable and quiet underfoot. 
They’re available in hundreds of 
colorful standard patterns. Or they 
may be custom-designed to order, 
like the one shown above. 

Besides 
also offers the only complete line 
of resilient tiles—Linotile, Accotile, 
Cork Tile, and Rubber Tile. All are 


durable, comfortable, and inexpen- 


Linoleum, Armstrong 





sive to maintain. And each has 


special qualifications that make it 
ideal for various kinds of com- 
mercial installations. 

Armstrong’s Architectural Ser- 
vice Bureau offers you technical 
assistance in planning resilient floors. 
For more complete information, 
see Sweet’s or write now for a color- 
illustrated copy of “Better Floors 


> 


for Better Business.” Armstrong 
Cork Products Co., Building 
Materials Division, 1201 


State St., Lancaster, Pa. 








ARMSTRONG’S <Z@ 


and RESILIENT TILE 


LINOTILE - ACCOTILE -: CORK TILE - RUBBER TILE - LINOWALL : ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 


FLOORS 
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AMERICAN ARCHITECT 


THIS MONTH 


NEXT MONT 


CALENDAR 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND 


AND ARCHITECTURE 


CHARLES DuBOSE, who painted the cover, has just completed the interior designs for Pan- 
American Airways new fleet of transatlantic planes. 


TRENDS is now classified for the busy reader. The articles are also shorter, more concise, 
and will include “Encomium” our highest praise for anyone who by deed or thought fur- 
thers the cause of architecture. 


ARCHITECTURAL OVERTONES was borrowed from musical terminology because it aptly ex- 
presses the dominant note of the influence of broad inspiration on a better architecture. 


INTERIOR DESIGN is a part and parcel of architectural practice. Each month hereafter a 
home, apartment, theatre, shop or what you will, will be analyzed from the viewpoint of 
interior decoration. 


FAVORITE FEATURES first appeared, with great success, in Architecture. Each month minor 
architectural details will be shown in photograph, plan and elevation. 


UNIT PLANNING is designed to help save unnecessary office study expenses on all elements 
of architectural plan that can be reduced to a formula. 


TECHNICAL DIGEST, a new monthly feature will recommend and analyze worth while articles 
from more than 100 current American and European periodicals. 


ERNEST BORN, armed with many government passes, a camera and his trusty easel painted 
a picture of the New Golden Gate Bridge in San Francisco for our cover. 


BERTHOLD LUBETKIN OF LONDON, one of the leaders of the Tecton group and of MARS 
has written an article introducing the work of modern English Architects. 


ARCHITECTURAL OVERTONES will be a group of beautiful photographs of steel and con- 
crete bridges on the Pacific Coast. 


FAVORITE FEATURES will be devoted to eaves and eave returns, an important but neglected 
subject. 


UNIT PLANNING, NO. 2 of this series, will present facts and figures concerning the design 
and use of stairs. 


EXHIBITIONS, Jan. 4th to Jan. 30th, Masters of French Painting from Courbet to Seurat 
at Jacques Seligman & Co., 3 East 51st Street, N. Y. C. Jan. 4th to Jan. 16th, Memo 
rial exhibition of the work of George Pearse Ennis at the Grand Central Art Galleries, 
51st Street & 5th Ave., N. Y. C. Jan. 4th to Jan. !6th, Decorative paintings. Jan. 20th 
to Feb. 3rd, Group show of portraits. Both at the Decorators’ Club, 745 5th Ave., N. 
Y. C. Jan. 5th to Jan. 30th, “21 Years of Drawing” a retrospective exhibition of etchings 
and drawings by John Taylor Arms at Grand Central Art Galleries, 51st Street and 
5th Ave., N. Y. C. 


EXPOSITIONS, Jan. |8th, 19th, and 20th, Concrete Industries exposition at the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago. March I5th to 19th, National Oil Burner and Air Conditioning exposition 
in Convention Hall, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND GOVERNMENT 


Architects benefited when the New Deal put the pump to heavy industry 
in the form of an enormous building campaign. The President looks with 
favor on the continuance of governmental building activity and _pri- 


vate practice should get a greater share of it in the next four years 


O far as the United States Government is concerned, this month is very 

much more than just the first month of a new year. It is also the 
first month of another four years of the present administration. The ques- 
tion then is what will these next four years mean to architects and the archi- 
tectural profession? 

In his campaign speeches, Mr. Roosevelt promised to do something about 
housing. At one point the President said, ‘‘We need action and more action 
to get better city housing. Senator Wagner and I had hoped for a new law 
at the last session of Congress. We who believe in better housing have not 
been defeated. I am confident that the next Congress will start us on the 
way with a sound housing policy.” This seems to mean that the Wagner- 
Ellenbogen bill, which has spent most of its existence bobbing up and down 
like a cork, will be passed, but even at that its form may be changed. 

The 75th Congress, consisting of 409 Democrats, 105 Republicans, 1 In- 
dependent, 7 Farmer Laborites, 8 Progressives and 1 in doubt, will convene 
on January 5th. Most of the more vociferous anti- New Dealers, such as 
Senator Hastings of Delaware, have gone down to defeat, while others, such 
as Representative Wadsworth, are at least temporarily chastened by a lack 
of Congressional support. On January 20th, President Roosevelt will be 
inaugurated for his second term of office. Thus the man who received more 
popular and more electoral votes than any other president should find the 
stage set entirely to his liking. 

The President’s critics have accused him of vacillation and political op- 
portunism—his friends, of meeting emergencies with emergency measures. 
At the present time, the lack of plan for the Emergency Works Progress 
Administration constitutes an emergency. Funds for it are exhausted and 
it seems likely that the work of this agency must taper off. The President 
has promised sufficient money to carry it through the fiscal vear, but beyond 
this time nothing is known about it. In the meanwhile, he talks about jobs 
for the men over forty, and people who have already been cut off WPA 
rolls are holding “sit-down” strikes. Whatever course is decided upon— 
whether WPA continues as such or is divided up among other alphabetical 
agencies—it is obvious that the President cannot afford to let WPA become 
his Frankenstein. 





PHOTO: GLOBE 





Although the plans of a great many other Federal units are still uncertain 
pending Congressional action, a survey conducted last month by AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT AND ARCHITECTURE, of the various department heads in Washing- 
ton, disclosed that the government will continue to be abnormally active in 
the building field. Just how much of this work will go to private archi- 
tectural firms is, of course, a moot question. The record shows that a great 
deal of it already has under the New Deal. And at present there is every in- 
dication that private practice will continue to get a major part of govern- 
ment work, 
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The Treasury Department since August 1933 has 
undertaken 1,200 federal building projects at a 
total cost of about $300,000,000. During this time 
some $6,500,000 in fees and salaries was paid to 
private architects for assistance in planning and 
drafting specifications for these buildings. Of a 
total of $267,909,000 spent for actual construc- 
tion in four years, $207,024,000 was spent for 
buildings outside the District of Columbia. Until 
the Procurement Division was set up, in June 
1933, as a single permanent agency to control 
all federal building, the office of the Supervising 
architect normally controlled the building of Post 
Offices, Federal Buildings, and Public Works. Of 
the 21 leading architects invited to set up their 
offices in Washington under the Procurement 
Division, 10 have returned to private practice, 
and there is at present no indication that they 
will be replaced. 


The Army's four year budget for new construc- 
tion including housing is slightly over $78,000,000, 
of which $14,150,000 is a regular appropriation. 
In the same period there is an allotment of some 
$48,000,000 for repairs. Army buildings are no 
longer standardized, since an effort is being 
made to suit the architecture to the climate. 
Relatively little army work is designed by private 
architects. 


PWA through its system of loans and grants 
has made possible a construction program, the 
total estimated cost of which is in excess of 
$2,379,000,000. Of this amount, $840,000,000 
went into buildings. Thanks to this agency, 3,637 
Educational buildings, costing $535,118,000, have 
been erected. 46 were libraries, 272 were col- 
leges and universities, and the remainder were 
secondary schools. PWA also furnished money 
for the building of 63 municipal auditoriums 
and armories, 30! courthouses and city halls, 420 
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TREASURY AND WAR DEPARTMENTS 


Although officials of the War and Treasury Departments flatly refuse 
to comment on their expectations pending publication of annual reports and 
the budget message, legislation which was introduced last year at the request 
of the War Department revealed that that agency hopes for at least a $27,000,- 
000 construction program during the next four years, while the known Con- 
gressional intent with regard to the Treasury building program indicates 
an annual appropriation of about $60,000,000 for new post office construc- 
tion alone. 

With respect to the construction program which is forecast for the Treas- 
ury Department, Congress, in co-operation with the department several years 
ago in an effort to get away from the old “pork barrel” method of selecting 
projects, decided upon a long-term plan of post office construction under 
which Congress would appropriate lump sums and the department would 
select the projects to be constructed according to a long range schedule free 
from Congressional influence. During the past several years, the annual 
appropriation for this work has run from approximately $60,000,000 to 
$65,000,000, and while officials of the Procurement Division definitely re- 
fused to predict what would happen, there has been no evidence that the 
new Congress will attempt to upset this balance. 

This estimate of the funds which the department will receive for normal 
post office construction, does not take into consideration, of course, ap- 
propriations which might be made for large central buildings to house various 
New Deal activities. 

As to the War Department’s plans, Chairman McSwain of the House 
Military Affairs Committee last year, on the recommendation of the depart- 
ment, introduced a bill authorizing expenditure of $29,960,733 for construc- 
tion of military posts during the next‘ four years. The measure was re- 
ported but not passed at the last Congress, and it is understood that an 
intensive drive will be made to enact it in the coming session. The pro- 
posed legislation would authorize expenditure of $8,000,774 for the fiscal 
year 1938; $7,507,220 for the fiscal year 1939; $7,498,099 for the fiscal year 
1940 and finally $6,954,632 for the fiscal year of 1941. 

Congress, at the last session, also appropriated $115,000,000 for river and 
harbor improvement under army engineers. Of the amount appropriated, a 
considerable portion remains yet to be spent. In addition, Congress author- 
ized appropriation of $310,000,000 for flood control work under army en- 
gineers and an additional $272,000,000 for flood control work on the Mis- 
sissippi River and its tributaries. Appropriations covering these authoriza- 
tions, particularly for the general program, are expected to be made from 
time to time during the next four years. 

Also pending before the War Department is the plan to construct 6 
frontier air defense bases and a series of intermediate stations. A bill author- 
izing the bases was passed in the last Congress and a special committee of 
the War Department is now studying proposed sites. Congressman Wilcox, 
author of the plan, estimated each of the new bases would cost in excess 
of $10,000,000. The report of the special committee is expected to be made 
in the next session, whereupon a drive will be started to appropriate money 
necessary for the work. 


PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRATION 


Secretary Harold Ickes expressed the opinion that the emergency activi- 
ties of his organization should be tapered off. “I believe that it will be 
necessary to round out a complete program by making allocations for addi- 
tional limited projects. We are working now with that end in view. How- 
ever, I believe we should immediately set about to retrench all along the 
line. I am not in favor of approving projects for states or communities in 
which a large measure of prosperity already has returned.” Ickes forecast 
continued Federal financing of low cost housing projects, but asserted that 
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tl e cities would have to bear the major responsibility. “In short, future hous- 
ing will be carried on as a non-Federal function,” he said. ‘‘The real burden 
niust be assumed by the cities.” 

The PWA Administrator is backing the Wagner-Ellenbogen housing bill 
which passed the Senate last year and which will be introduced into the 
coming Congress. This bill would set up a permanent housing authority 
t» make loans and grants for low cost housing construction. Under it, the 
experimental housing activities which have been carried on by PWA would 
be considerably expanded, except that construction and administration would 
be a non-Federal function under the new plan. 

The Public Works Administration has eligible for allotment a large num- 
ber of projects, but in view of Ickes’ retrenchment policy and the apparent 
unwillingness of the President to embark on any considerable PWA build- 
ing program, it is not likely that many of these will be approved, although 
technically there is about $200,000,000 of PWA money still available. 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


Stewart McDonald, head of the FHA, forecast a tremendous acceleration 
in home building and predicted that FHA would do much to protect the 
public against most of the unhappy experiences of the last boom period. In 
expanding on his prediction of a substantial increase in building, Housing 
Administrator McDonald said, “The home building outlook for the next 
four years is excellent, both from the viewpoint of volume and of quality. A 
long sustained upward trend on the construction chart lies ahead. During 
the worst years of the depression, home building virtually ceased. An 
enormous back log of building has piled up. To catch up with the accumu- 
lated shortage and to supply the increasing demands for proper housing will 
require years of the utmost activity in the construction industry. The year 
now closing has been remarkably successful for the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. Nearly $700,000,000, all private capital, in new building has 
been added to our books. This includes home mortgages accepted for in- 
surance, insured modernization and repair notes, and mortgage insurance 
commitments for large scale housing projects. A constantly growing pro- 
portion of the home mortgages accepted for insurance represent new home 
construction amounting to as much as 53 per cent of the total for the months 
of July through September.” 

“The total volume of our business for 1936 represents an increase of 70 
per cent over 1935, yet we have hardly scratched the surface of the poten- 
tial market. We have prepared a solid foundation for the anticipated home 
building activity in the next four years and thereafter. The Federal Hous- 
ing Administration with its scientific valuation system, its home mortgage 
financing methods and its insistence on high building standards will be a 
potent force in protecting the public against the unhappy experiences of the 
last boom period.” 


HOME OWNERS LOAN CORPORATION 


John H. Fahey, Chairman of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, said 
that the government having completed its emergency work and withdrawn 
from the direct lending field is now offering every possible encouragement 
to the private lending institutions. “It is assisting them to meet the mort- 
gage needs of our people and not only to finance new construction to meet 
the housing shortgage, but to plan for better and more economical housing,” 
he said. In addition to the assurance by Chairman Fahey that his organiza- 
tion is doing all it can to assist private agencies to meet the mortgage needs 
of the public, officials of the Home Owners Loan Corporation under the 
Home Loan Bank Board said that every care will be taken not to unbalance 
the real estate market in liquidating the three billion dollars which was lent 
to more than one million home owners. They pointed out the original intent 
of the HOLC was to stabilize the real estate market and said that every effort 
will be made to maintain that balance now that HOLC has become a 
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hospitals and institutions, 96 penal institutions, 
45 social and recreational buildings, 6 residential 
buildings, 42 offices and administration buildings, 
and 50 warehouses, laboratories and shops. That 
@ major portion of construction during the past 
3 years was made possible by PWA money is 
proven by the facts that 70 per cent of all school 
building and 64 per cent of all hospital construc- 
tion was done with money from this agency. The 
Housing Division of PWA has been equally 
active in the matter of low cost housing and slum 
clearance. Here a $130,000,000 program, com- 
prising 50 projects in 35 cities of the United 
States and two insular possessions, is in active 
construction. The Division has used the services 
of about 250 private architects who have received 
about $3,500,000 in fees. 


A total of $486,420,000 in modernization and re- 
pair notes has been insured by the FHA. In 
addition, this agency has commitments to insure 
mortgages amounting to $29,160,000. Of the large 
scale housing projects on which commitments to 
insure have been made by FHA, three have 
been completed, three have been started, and 
two will soon begin. The advantages of this 


agency to private architects are obvious. 





During the past three and a half years HOLC 
has rescued more than a million families from 
imminent foreclosure and eviction. In addition to 
these loans, HOLC has undertaken recondi- 
tioning jobs on more than 388,000 individual 
dwellings, or about 39 per cent of all the homes 
which it has refinanced. In March 1936, the last 
month for which official figures are available, re- 
conditioning contracts already awarded amounted 


to more than $72,000,000. In addition, repair 
cases totalling some $4,000,000 were pending 
authorization. 
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The Resettlement Administration has completed 
construction of 19 projects, providing homes for 
1,089 families at a total cost of $4,657,221. In 
addition, it has now under construction three 
suburban resettlement projects, which will provide 
2,750 families with homes at a total cost of 
$28,445,674. A number of smaller projects also 
are under construction. All the projects are de- 
signed by government architects. 


The Bureau of Reclamation on July |, 1937, the 
end of its fiscal year, will have spent $217,756,000 
during the past four fiscal years. The largest 
project which it undertook was the Grand Coulee 
Dam, the total expenses being $55,750,000, of 
which PWA _ contributed $15,000,000, ERA 
$20,000,000, and the general fund $20,750,000. 
The second largest, Boulder Dam, has so far 
cost $47,600,000. Of this, PWA_ contributed 
$38,000,000, while the balance came from the 
general fund. 
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collection rather than a lending agency. In this connection it is known to be 
the aim of Chairman Fahey to build up a collection organization that will 
handle in a sympathetic and understanding manner, the million cases, at the 
same time taking into consideration that the HOLC is dealing with the 
public’s money which must be safeguarded. 


RESETTLEMENT ADMINISTRATION 


Resettlement officials said that 75 projects which they have planned for 
the future are more nearly the size of the 27 agricultural communities now 
being completed than of the original suburban resettlement types at Green- 
belt, Maryland, Greenhills, Ohio and Greendale, Wisconsin. The 75 projects, 
if completed, would, officials said, be more on the scale of the project at 
Hightstown, N. J.. where a 200-family unit was constructed at the cost of 
about $1,600,000. In addition, officials said, a definite program for land 
acquisition and planning for additional Greenbelt towns has been under 
preparation for the past year, and if additional funds are allocated for this 
program, a limited number of new cities for the future developments will 
be selected. 

There is also some indication that the Resettlement Administration will 
ask additional funds from the new Congress to carry a relief load of some 
250,000 drought relief workers who were transferred from the WPA through 
to June 30th, the end of Resettlement’s fiscal year. At the present rate of 
spending, a sum of about $30,000,000 will be needed of the $85,500,000 voted 
by the last Congress for the 1936-37 rehabilitation program. Only about 
$14,000,000 to $16,000,000 will be left to see it through until February Ist. 
Subsistence grants to drought-stricken farmers had already eaten heavily 
into the appropriation and then to add to the Resettlement Administration’s 
trouble, WPA unloaded about two-thirds of the farmers employed on drought 
relief projects. 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


Plans for continuance of work already under way and adoption of several 
new projects was outlined by John C. Page, acting director of the Bureau. 
About January 1, 1938 the first important step on the construction of Grand 
Coulee Dam known as the “low dam” will be completed, he said. Contract 
for this work has already been let, but an additional $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 
will be needed to complete the job. At the completion of the “low dam” 
which will be 177 it. from the foundations, negotiations for letting the “high 
dam” contract should be under way. This structure will cost about $60,- 
000,000 and is to be erected on the low dam. The Bureau anticipated no great 
difficulty in securing a sufficient appropriation to let the contract. 

The next large project under consideration by the Bureau is the Central 
Valley project of the Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys of California. 
These will require ten years to complete and will cost about $170,000,000. 
To date $4,000,000 have been appropriated for them. As in the case of 
the Grand Coulee, Director Page feels that the necessary funds will be 
forthcoming from Congress when needed. 

Part of the future program includes two large dams, one near Friant and 
the other in the Kennett region. Several large canals will also be constructed, 
and a small dam downstream for directing water supply for power purposes. 
The canal locations will be as follows: two from the Friant dam, one lead- 
ing north, the other south, a third canal near the Delta. 

In addition, a huge pumping system will be installed to divert water from 
the Sacramento Basin to the comparatively dry San Joaquin Basin. Work 
on Boulder Dam is practically completed, but an additional $5,000,000 will be 
expended in the next two vears on installation of power house equipment. 

The construction: of the huge All American Canal in Southern California 
to run from the Colorado River to the Imperial Valley is virtually all under 
contract. However, some smaller contracts will be let including foundations 


for wasteways, siphons, and bridges across the canal. This work is 
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exj ected to be completed at the end of 1938 or the start of 39. In connection 
wit'1 this project, is the Coachella Canal in the Salton Sea region which will 
be under construction soon. It will be 130 miles long. The original estimate 
of the cost of both the All American and the Coachella Canals was about 
$3,000,000. To date $12,000,000 have been allotted, leaving $27,000,000 yet 
to be appropriated to complete the full project. 

n addition, Page said there are some 16 projects planned on which it is 
expected $10,000,000 will be spent annually for each project. Of these, all 
but two are under way. The remainder, for which money has already been 
appropriated, will be under construction in the near future. Some of these 
latter projects will be finished within four years, while yet others will con- 
tinue some time longer than the four-year span. 


TENNESSEE 


The building program of the TVA extends into the next four years and 
beyond. How far beyond depends upon the speed with which the suggested 
program is pushed to completion. The definite 
tendency to keep ahead of schedule. In this connection, it is pointed out 
that the big Wheeler and Norris Dams originally slated for completion in 
1937 already have been completed, while the Pickwick Landing Dam, set 
for dedication in 1939, has progressed at such a rate that it is likely to be 
out of the way a little more than a year from now. 

Many of the preliminary steps, which at first required months, now are 


VALLEY AUTHORITY 


record, so far, shows a 


rounded out in weeks, officials said, and thus more rapid headway is being 
made on the Gunthersville, Chickamauga and Fowlers than 
was promised when they were allowed a four-year construction period. Early 
in 1937, the start of the Fontana Dam at an estimated cost of $29,000,000 
is scheduled. In 1938, the staff is booked to turn its attention to Watts Bar 
at a cost of $31,000,000 and Gilbertville Dam at $60,000,000, although earlier 
starts are not unlikely. By 1939 or 1940 the way is expected to be clear to 
push the Coulter Shoals Dam; the raising of Hales Bar Pool, and the rais- 
ing of Wilson Dam and lock dam No. 1. 

Aside from its definite objectives, the TVA is regarded as a national prov- 
ing ground for land and water resources planning, and backers of the idea 


3end Dams 


are constantly urging that it be expanded so as to apply to other large river 
valleys throughout the country. Proposals to extend the idea to the Wabash, 
Ohio and Potomac Rivers already have been advanced, so the extent to which 
this type of construction is carried on in the future depends considerably 
upon the attitude of Congress. 


CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 


Robert Fechner revealed extensive building operations which his unit 
could carry on if continued by Congress. Although uncertain as to its fate, 
the Resettlement Administration is planning to continue with its work until 
June 30th when its appropriation ends on the thirty projects which it now 
has under way. In addition to these thirty projects, the agency has about 
seventy-five projects for which the preliminary plans have been drawn and 
approved, on which it could go ahead if the money is made available by 
Congress. 

Although the Civilian Conservation Corps expires on March 31st, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has asked Director Fechner to supply estimates of operating 
costs until July 1, 1938, and it is anticipated that there will be considerable 
pressure in Congress to have the unit established on a permanent basis 
If the agency is continued, it will mean the construction of thousands of 
buildings 
the construction and overhauling of many miles of roadways, foot trails and 
bridges during the next four years. It f 
several hundred new CCC camps to house the men, at a cost of $18,000 to 
$20,000 each. Most of the buildings will be of a portable nature which can 
be transferred from one camp site to another. Director Fechner explained 





large and small; thousands of dams, also varying in size; and 


will also mean the construction of 
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TVA has 
which roughly $125,000,000 have been spent for 


received a total of $150,900,000 of 
dams, navigation and flood control, power, na- 
tional defense, parks, forestation, soil erosion, fer- 
tilizer, education, and housing. So far as the 
latter is concerned, TVA has made the most 
noteworthy experiments in community planning 
ever tried in this country. This has been 
carried on under the able direction of Earle 
Sumner Draper and his able group of authority 
architects and town planners. 


Because the cost of construction is not figured 
separately, there are no cost estimates available 
of various jobs done by CCC. Besides this 
Aaency's road and trail work, bridge building, etc 
CCC has constructed 34,992 buildings. These 
include 763 barns, 97 bath houses, 449 overnight 
houses, 68 combination buildings, 2,278 dwellings, 
1,206 equipment and storage buildings, 858 ga- 
rages, 30 lodges, 799 lookout houses, 1,897 look- 
out towers, 12 museums, 248 trail-side shelters, 
and 19,807 miscellaneous buildings. Plans and 
specifications were prepared by National Park 
Service, the Forest Service, and private architects. 
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The National Park Service spent approximately 
$15,000,000 in the past four years for buildings, 
roads and other construction. The construction in- 
cluded new administration buildings, museums, 
naturalists’ residences, dwellings for park superin- 
tendents, rangers and employes, lookout and ob- 
servation towers, and boat docks and wharves. In 
all instances, National Park architects drew plans 
and specifications for these buildings. In many 
cases the work was done with PWA money. 





Since August 1933 the Indian Bureau has had a 
construction program of approximately $63,000,000. 
Of this, public works allotments totaled $30,869,000 
while $32,300,000 has been allotted for emergency 
conservation. Of the public works money, $5,192,- 
300 was spent on construction of day schools, 
$4,445,700 on hospitals, and $1,380,900 on quar- 
ters. The remainder for water and sewage systems, 
heating and power equipment, roads, bridges, 
irrigation and flood control. About fifty per cent 
of the Bureau's architectural work was done by 
government architects, the remainder by three 
architectural firms: Mayers, Murray and Phillip, 
and Fellheimer and Wagner of New York, and 
Schmidt, Gordon and Erickson of Chicago. 
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that during the past, the organization has developed a special type of build- 
ing which can be easily moved from one camp to the other at no great 
expense. 

In discussing the construction program which the CCC might carry on 
during the next four years, Mr. Fechner said that in addition to the work 
already outlined, the co-operating departments—Agriculture and Interior— 
have worked up tentative plans covering that period providing for com- 
pletion of structures ranging from steel observation towers to tool houses in 
which to store forest fire-fighting equipment. The program also calls for con- 
structing a large number of picnic shelters, lodges and accommodations for 
visitors to national and state parks and other recreational areas. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


The National Park Service plans to spend between $5,000,000 and $10,- 
000,000 for new building construction during the next six years, according 
to Thomas C. Vint, Chief of the Division of Plans and Designs. Foremost 
in the plans is an entirely new building set-up in Yellowstone National Park 
where it is hoped that the old army buildings, now in use for the 18th year, 
will be replaced with an entirely new administration building, as well as mu- 
seum, shop, utility and warehouse buildings. 

Shenandoah National Park, which was dedicated last July, is also fore- 
most in plans of the Service for administration and other necessary build- 
ings, Mr. Vint said. Likewise, as soon as Great Smoky Mountain National 
Park is formally established, it too will be in line for proper administra- 
tion buildings. ‘Several other parks, mostly in the West, are badly in need 
of between five and fifteen dwellings each to house the employes,” he said. 
Among these are Grand Canyon, Yosemite, Rainier, Zion and Sequoia. 

It is the aim of the Service, accordirig to Director Arno B. Cammerer, that 
actual buildings be constructed in the future to blend with the landscape 
rather than to stand out, architecturally. For that reason, he said, the build- 
ing program will not be as extensive as it might be. As with the others, he 
pointed out that all Park Service plans are subject to Congressional ap- 
propriations, and in some cases might have to be modified for that reason. 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Just what the Bureau of Indian Affairs hopes to do is best shown, officials 
said, by a glimpse of what was done with $1,500,000 at the Navajo Agency 
in Arizona, where the whole reservation for 50,000 Indians was completely 
rebuilt with new schools, hospitals, roads, water systems, power and drain- 
age systems. For a hundred other field units, a similar layout is projected, 
with variations according to the number of Indians at each location and 
conditions faced in each reservation. 

The building program, running into many millions of dollars, included 
schools, hospitals, power plants, administration structures and housing for 
actual bureau employes. The Indians’ own housing is distinct from the 
bureau program, although financing is part of the general program of aid. 

Samuel M. Dodd, budget officer of the Bureau, said that native labor and 
nearby material would be used, as was done at the Navajo Agency. By this 
means an enormous amount of construction can be carried on with a limited 
sum, he explained. Stone, adobe and permanent or long-lasting materials 
are being used, thus reducing the drain on timber and averting the soil erosion 
resulting from extensive use of logs in areas where they cannot be cut with- 
out damage to forests. 

Modern plumbing and many other modern materials are being used in the 
Indian structures, even where the designs are only slightly changed adapta- 
tions of primitive buildings, Mr. Dodd said. In all reservations the aim is to 
blend designs into the landscape, to adhere to low structure, where there 
is no need for height. 
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PHOTOS: SAMUEL H. GOTTSCHO 


Two views of the pool showing the loggia and the fence which is Charlestonian in effect 


“SOUTHWOOD" 


HOME OF MRS. JOHN A. VIETOR, PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


WYETH AND KING, ARCHITECTS, RUBY ROSS WOOD, DECORATOR 


HE elements that influence the plan of a house are of primary importance 

in judging the result. Oftentime they may be economic factors, or number 
of persons in a family, or site conditions. These most frequently apply to the 
smaller house where maximum efficiency in a minimum area is a funda- 
mental requisite. The Vietor house, however, could scarcely be considered 
a small house. The restrictions governing its design naturally included those 
of site and the owners’ mode of living, but the size of the rooms was actually 
determined by furniture which the owner already possessed. Because of 
these physical demands the house was literally planned from the inside 
out. Not only did the furniture establish room dimensions, but also 
exercised an influence on fenestration and the style of the exterior. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


HOUSE OF MRS. JOHN A. VIETOR 
PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
WYETH AND KING, ARCHITECTS 


RUBY ROSS WOOD, DECORATOR 
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Planned to fit a lot 450 x 150, 
with the entrance court to the 
east and the patio and living 
wings on the swimming pool 
which is toward the lake to the 
west, the house recalls the charm 
of early Charleston and New Or- 
leans architecture. White cast- 
iron treillage, adjustable-slatted 
jalousies, oyster-white stucco walls 
and a tile roof ranging from sal- 
mon to wine red stand in sharp 
contrast to the lush semi-tropical 
landscape. All of the service 
units are placed in the long spur 
of the essentially L-shaped plan. 
(Opposite page) The main entry 
on the carriage court. (Above) 
One of two living wings show- 
ing one of the octagonal bath 
houses. (Right) The paving of 
the patio and the walk around 
the pool is Quarry Keystone. 
In the background the loggia 
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The warm climate dictates an emphasis 


on semi-outdoor living. (Above) The | 


loggia overlooking the pool is furnished 
with comfortable chairs and sofas of rat- 
tan painted white. All cushions are re- 
movable. Old French wind globes holding 
large candles are unusual. The flooring 
is of slate. (Left) The breakfast porch is 
enlivened by five paintings on glass by 
Louis Bouché. Here again the furniture 
is painted rattan. The flooring is black 
and white marble brought from Cuba 
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(Above) The brilliantly floriated old 


French wallpaper recalls an out-of-door 


| atmosphere in the Gallery. Despite the 


subject, the wallpaper has a definitely 
architetonic quality in the dado of 
flowers entwining a pilaster to terminate 
in a floral frieze. Chandeliers of bronze 
are ornamented with Waterford glass. 
Much of the furniture is antique up- 
holstered in cream and beige. (Right) 
The Hall in white has the same flooring 
of gray, beige and black used in Gallery 


WYETH AND KING, ARCHITECTS 


RUBY ROSS WOOD, DECORATOR 
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Adequate traffic lanes, conversational groupings and the 
proper relationship of conveniences are primary con- 
siderations in furniture arrangement. The location of the 
fireplace flanked by windows on the long wall make it 
the obvious center of a formal main furniture grouping. 
Since both ends of the room are essentially entrances 
they are sparsely furnished. However the two arm chairs 
and oval table seem to be placed too far into the room 
on the main entry side while the angled piano hardly 
would seem the best practice. The color scheme is defi- 
nitely cool with its white trim and pale blue Chinese 
paper embellished with a white bamboo pattern. The 
Chinese note is repeated in the cut fret pattern of the 
deep pile beige-white rug and in the porcelain acces- 
sories. I8th Century English furniture carries out the 


beige, white, pale blue and green-blue color scheme 
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The pine paneling in the library was brought from Mrs. Vietor's New York 


apartment. Since the ceiling of its new setting is higher than the original the 


architects found a solution to the problem by using a Bermuda tray ceiling. 


At intervals in the paneling are insets of old painted leather originally 
parts of an early English screen. They recall the fine leather bindings of the 
books. The furniture is a combination of 18th Century mahogany and chintz 


upholstered pieces. The furniture arrangement is direct and comfortable 
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The dining 
the fine Persian rug, 1I8th Century 


room depends mainly on 





mahogany furniture and paintings by 
Benjamin West, Sartorius and Shayer 
for its air of dignity. The upstairs 
hall holds a collection of needlework 


and tapestries and a marine painting 
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tairs 
_" AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION BUILDING, CHICAGO 
iting 
HOLABIRD & ROOT, ARCHITECTS 
To carry out adequately the numerous functicns of the Association and to insure its 
architectural standing in an improved environment, the old building underwent exten- 
sive remodeling. Improvements included the addition of two stories, an entirely new 
exterior and considerable internal remodeling. The first three floors, together with the 
basement, virtually comprise a large printing and publishing establishment to take care 
of the journals, documents and data that are issued by the Association. The facades 
‘ are faced with buff Indiana limestone, in which are set steel sash windows. Of interest 
TOR is the fact that the work was carried out during the stress of a severe winter and that 
temporary intericr partitions of hollow tile, with the necessary glazed openings, were 
- erected as a protection during the work on the exterior walls. These partitions were placed 
= some 4 feet inside the outer walls, which were entirely removed, then rebuilt with the 
TOR 





new stone facing backed with brick and lined on the inside with a furring of hollow tile 
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AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION BUILDING 


HOLABIRD & ROOT, ARCHITECTS 


On the exterior (right) the base and entrance motif are of 
American black granite and the entrance doors, grille and 
windows above are built up of extruded bronze with an oxidized 
finish. The main floor lobby (lower left) has walls lined with 
Notre Dame marble and terrazzo floors of harmonizing colors. 
View (lower right) of a typical floor lobby. Elevators and all 


other mechanical equipment were included in the remodeling 


un 
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PHOTOGRAPHS: COURTESY OF R. W. TEBBS 


THE SETTING OF THE JONAH FOUNTAIN 


mn... ARL MILLES 


Eliel Saarinen brought Carl Milles to Cranbrook in 1929. Here the man who wanted 
to be a sailor goes on with his work as one of the world's greatest living sculptors. 
That the hospitable charm of Cranbrook life appeals to the Milles temperament is 
clearly indicated by his becoming an American citizen and his creation in Michi- 
gan of the Orpheus fountain and the giant white onyx ‘Peace.’ The examples 


shown here on the grounds in Cranbrook are irrefutable evidence of his genius. 











The range of Milles’ technique is as extraordinary as the moods of his first love, 
the sea, brutal and brooding, sweeping, calm, and often dappled with the sun- 
light of gay wit. On the surface there is always a fine and subtle feeling for 
decoration and underneath a sense of restrained power. (Opposite) ‘And the 
Lord spake unto the fish" and a charmingly bemused Jonah with outflung arms 
surveys the lawns of his Michigan setting. The base, in typical Millesian char- 
acter, is best when seen under the playing deflection of running water. On its 


triangulated surface reliefs illustrate. episodes in the biblical life of Jonah. 


(Above) He enters Nineveh to preach as he was bid. (Following pages) Two 


fountain figures originally designed for the garden of the sculptor's home in 
Lidings, Sweden. One is a Mermaid and Dolphin and the other a Triton. 
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The polished formalized base of the fountain 
of the water sprite (right) offers an interest- 
ing contrast to the Jonah base. Here, while 
the surface treatment is sophisticated, the effect 


has lost none of its air of gay good humor. 


Comparison of the Dancing Girls to the sitting 
Boar on the opposite page illustrates immediately 
Milles’ mastery of surface. Neither the smooth qual- 
ity of the dancers nor the simplified indications of 


the Boar's coat conceal the marvelous play of muscle. 











The torso of the Folke Filbyter, originally 


designed for the Folkunga Fountain in Linkép- 
ing, depicts the hungry-eyed, worried, ruth- 
less old local king searching the countryside 


for his kidnaped grandson and successor. 
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might be a shadow over his head, to deliver him from his grief" 
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SURREALIST ARCHITECTURE 


HANKS to the latest art fad, surrealism, the old theory of expressing the personality 

and character of an owner in the design of his residence can now be brought to its logi- 
cal conclusion in expressing the subconscious meanderings of his mind between sticks and 
stones and steel and glass. However, it seems probable that surrealism as an art move- 
ment will be devoted to objects of smaller size and portability. Let us be spared more 
architectural nightmares. 

There is an opportunity for a surrealist to give a true graphic expression to the build- 
ing industry situation, for it will take such a genius to paste up the unrelated parts, the 
conflicting policies and programs, and all the scrambled thinking that enters into the hous- 
ing of man’s activities. It is a perfect subject for a surrealist “collate,” and the suggestion 
is made by Dali, Ernst and their cohorts by giving a mural a hundred feet long at the 
World’s Fair for just this purpose. 

Conversely, it might be well for realists rather than surrealists to paint a picture of 
the possibilities of organizing a building industry on a-less surrealist basis. Perhaps 
it is the function of the architect or architectural organizations to study the possibilities 
of this realist mural, which should replace the present surrealist picture which we have 
been looking at so long. 


MERE WORDS,—OR MORE HOUSING? 


HE next few months, and probably the next few years, will hear an increasing din of 

discussion of America’s major building problem,—Housing (with a capital H which 
means low-cost housing for the low income groups). With the increase in incomes, the 
accelerated abandonment of unfit dwellings, the increase in the marriage and birth rates, 
the “undoubling’’ of families, the negligible amount of new housing, the increase in 
rents charged,—Housing will again make headlines and headaches. Last year the topic 
was soft-pedalled as a dangerous issue during the political campaign, and even the AIA 
refused to commit itself one way or other until it could see which way the cat would 
jump. The Wagner-Ellenbogen Bill was sidestepped and sidetracked in 1936, but January 
1937 will find a new Wagner Bill introduced, and it will be definitely slated for passage 
as an administration measure, backed now by strong labor support (thanks to Catherine 
Bauer and her associates). It therefore has more than an even chance of passing with- 
out emasculating amendments. 

This legislation is needed to break the present deadlock. It should provide the means 
for a real building program for every municipality. Whether such programs will be car- 
ried out probably will depend on the local political situation and the relative strengths of 
the local lobbies, 7.e., labor (or tenant) vs. real estate (or landlord). Architects and 
architectural organizations cannot remain aloof without impairing their prestige. 

1937 will not solve our housing problem, but the studies made during the past four 
years should bear fruit if the new Wagner Bill can be made an effective instrument. 
In addition, we hope that the entire government program, as it relates to building, will 
really co-ordinate the activities of FHA (which terminates officially this year), the Resettle- 
ment Program, the WPA, the PWA, and the Procurement Division work. 


Pll. XM l 


EDITOR 
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HOUSING 


BY SIR RAYMOND UNWIN 


Co-designer of the first Garden City and for more than fifty years 
identified with housing and town planning, excerpts from Sir Ray- 
mond's series of lectures at the Town Planning Studio, Columbia 


University, will be presented each month until the series is completed 


THE NATURE OF MAN, HIS LIFE IN THE FAMILY AND SOCIETY, 
AFFORD THE BEST BASIS FOR GOOD HOUSING AND PLANNING 


CANNOT stress too strongly the importance of human psychology in 

studying the housing and planning of a community. From knowing man, 
his likes and dislikes, his habits, conventions and prejudices, we learn much 
that is important to the way he should be housed. In a study of the history 
of housing also we may trace the rise and fall of certain essentials of housing 
and planning. We may find what has proved successful and what has proved 
unsuccessful. 

Let me recall to you that 50 years ago a gloom rested on all economics and 
sociology. The Malthusian theory was then believed by most as gospel truth. 
This taught us that population would always tend to increase faster than sub- 
sistence, and that there would never be enough of material goods to take care 
of the ever-increasing population. A pessimistic idea, indeed, and one which 
undermined progress of many kinds. Today we think more rationally. 

We realize now that our main problem has become one of how to secure 
the effective distribution of the great amount of goods which we have, rather 
than that of how to create enough goods to go ‘round. 

Consider for a moment the main faculties of this animal man. He has 
dexterous hands to turn to many uses. He has the power of thinking and of 
deduction. He possesses emotions giving rise to strong likes, dislikes, loves, 
hates, and passions. [Furthermore he has a retentive memory, that enables 
him to remember not only facts but feelings and sensory impressions. Out 
of this ability there grows the power of association, which influences his 
prejudices, and his convictions and gives rise to many of his standards, values 
and conventions. 

This last characteristic of man is one which an architect should thoroughly 
understand, for differing customs, habits, and conventions determine various 
types of housing. A house must supply the proper atmosphere for the people 
who are to live in it. Equally the plan of a community must provide the 
requisite satisfaction for the desires and purposes of the group of people to 
inhabit it. 

This leads us naturally to a discussion of tradition and the part it should 
play in modern architecture. The young man is apt to scoff at tradition; to 
want to throw aside much that has been done before and confine himself 
solely to what is new. The advantage of the approach of youth is that he 
comes to his problem with a fresh viewpoint and a mind open to experiment. 
The older architect, through this power of association of which I have spoken, 
has built up preconceived ideas and prejudices. He clings to the things which 
he learned to like early in his career. He, too often, has a mind closed to the 
new idea and the fresh viewpoint; but he has an advantage over the younger 
man in that he knows the value of tradition; he has had the opportunity to 
watch change; to note progress step by step: to learn the value of the good 
features in the old methods. We need both tendencies ; the important matter 
is that there should be mutual understanding as to the limitations in both 
viewpoints. 
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L.L.D., Dr. of Architecture, Dr. of 
Technology, Past President of the 
R.1.B.A., formerly Chief Technical Offi- 
cer for Housing and Town Planning 


in the British Ministry of Health 


PHOTO: COURTESY OF SWEDISH TRAVEL INF, senna 
This wigwam of the Laplanders illustrates 
my point that the actual physical needs of 
man are few. Living as these Laplanders did 
in this primitive hut, they were highly civilized 
in many ways. Indeed, they were far better off 


than many of our slum dwellers today. . . 








MINIMUM HOUSING REQUIREMENTS— 
ENGLAND 

2 Persons....... 1 room, min. requirement 
3 Persons.......2 rooms, min. requirement 
5 Persons.......3 rooms, min. requirement 
72 Persons.......4 rooms, min. requirement 
10 Persons.......5 rooms, min. requirement 
Two extra persons are allowed for each additional 
room beyond this. The rooms cited above must by 
law have an area of 110 square feet to count for 
1 people; 
and over 50 


two people; 90 square feet for 


70 square feet for | person, 


square feet for half person or child under ten. 
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WB Food ZZZAHome EEEMBAttire LDOther Living [Savings 
. « « Directly concerned with the relative rent 
paid, a recent survey into this subject was made 
by the FHA here, showing that families with 
incomes of $4,000 spent per year an average of 
15% of that amount for rent. 
comes of $2,000 spent 25% for rent. Families with 
incomes of $1,000 spent 30% for rent. These 


are facts to be taken into consideration in any 


Families with in- 


housing or community planning scheme... . 
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To return to our discussion of man and his many abilities, finally he has 
imagination, the greatest gift of all. And this is really the chief faculty 
needed by any designer. It is the creative concept or imaginative quality in 
a design of a building, or site, or city which differentiates the outstanding 
from the mediocre. 

Thus man has these many abilities or powers, of body, mind, and emotions 
of association, and imagination. But no two men are alike; the abilities pos- 
sessed by each vary in their proportion. And it is the varying proportion 
possessed of these assets which make up individuality. 

Man has always been a community-forming animal rather than an individ- 
ualistic one. Again, do not confuse this with communistic. There is a parallel 
here, of course, but the two words as used today mean quite different things, 

I believe that man’s greatest achievement—when founding his community 
structure—lies in his ability to take advantage of the differences in the abilities 
of various individuals. Co-operation among men of different capacity is limited 
only by their ability to understand each other’s differences, and to appreciate 
their value. 

In our complex modern society there are, unfortunately, many factors 
which are dangerous to this co-operation. The division of society into classes 
is one of these, for this means extremely different manners of living. 

We must, if we are to expect co-operation from all, find means to satisfy 
the whole nature of man. Our problem in housing is to remove these 
lines which divide one group of people from another, and thus to create in 
place of this diversity of standards, one common standard at least of cleanli- 
ness and decency. Our experience in England is very encouraging. We have 
proved that if the slum dwellers are given decent and adequate dwellings, the 
majority of them will soon learn to adapt their lives to the improved condi- 
tions. As many as 90 per cent in some cases have made good. Considering 
that many of them have been slum dwellers all their lives and that the ne’er- 
do-wells gravitate to the slums, records of 80 to 90 per cent making good 
tenants of the new houses provided are as encouraging as they are remarkable. 

There were two types of origin for early English communities. There were 
the free men who by choice selected one of themselves for protector, and who 
worked under him out of choice. There was the other type of society where 
men were divided into two classes: semi-serfs under the control of the lord 
or chief who often represented a race which had conquered them. There was 
a village nearby where the lord’s manor house and the houses of the other 
cultivators were grouped on the land. So persistent was this system that even 
in 1820 there were still villages with these large common fields. 

Long after the Elizabethan period, however, when people of different 
classes and station had ceased to associate closely with one another in the sense 
of living together under one roof, they still lived together in the villages and 
shared much of the life of these communities. This condition sprang from 
the multitude of personal relationships which existed between these people, 
and formed ties to bind them together. The landlord and tenants, parson and 
his flock, the tradesman and customers; master and servant; farmer and 
laborers, and doctor and patients, all were in direct relation and shared com- 
mon interests forming a network of community life. 

These linking relationships exist today and must be considered in planning. 
In fact, planning must be based upon these ties between various kinds of 
persons who live together, each dependent for something upon the other. 

An important consideration in housing and planning is the constant change 
in what is considered, from one generation to another, the minimum accom- 
modation for decent living. Once again we see the link between housing and 
the human element. 

The understanding of human nature and human needs, physical, spiritual 
and cultural, is all-important. Planning must be based on a knowledge of 
man in his environment. 

One of the architect’s most important tasks is to think about and learn to 
envisage life in terms of human needs, desires, habits, feelings, etc. Upon 
this knowledge of relationships are housing and community planning based. 
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THE SCOPE AND LIMITATIONS APPLICABLE TO PLANNING 
A PHYSICAL SETTING FOR HUMAN LIFE AND ACTIVITIES 

Pl.nning, in our case, includes two parts: a mental conception of the 
sche: ic, and its expression in relation to some particular area. 

Planning involves both the physical aspect and the human aspect. Physical 
planing, after all, is only a part of life planning. And actually one cannot 
do the physical planning well without some knowledge of the whole human 
m involved. 


prol However, life planning is not strictly the technician’s job. 
An architect or planner makes no pretense to special knowledge of planning 


human life, as such, he only claims to design the pliysical setting for that 
life. Physical planning involves a faculty for transferring to drawings, or 
models, a conception or idea born in the mind or imagination. This must, of 
involve to a large degree knowledge of life planning and psychology, 
I stressed previously the importance of the human ele- 
ment in housing. It is still a debatable question whether or to what extent 
the town planner or architect should assume so great a knowledge as to 
undertake planning human life, over and above designing the physical setting 
for it. Many town planners have become life planners simply because there 
has not been any group of men to do that side of the job for them. 

What part does individualism play in town planning? Should each indi- 
vidual occupant be allowed to treat his property as he sees fit, without regard 
for his neighbors? This is a question which is of real importance. It brings 
up the age-old argument for and against interference with individual life and 
the expression of individual tastes. It also brings up the old arguments for 
and against the community interest and welfare being rated above individual 
interest and welfare. Does not the good of the greatest number outweigh 
the rights of the individual to inflict harm? 

In this country, “rugged individualism” is accepted as a sort of national 
tradition, as a characteristic of the American people. The result of some 
interpretations of it is evident in many places. A few people may exert their 
right—as individualists in useful self-expression and creative effort; while 
the majority may exert theirs chiefly in neglect, or pernicious efforts. Much 
good development and individual architecture has been ruined by dirt, neglect 
and wanton carelessness on adjacent property. In short, the people living in 
the neighborhood who possess initiative and a sense of what is worth while, or 
a social conscience, suffer from the majority who possess neither. 

To be sure the sum of unregulated individual efforts did produce in the 
past some kind of result; but then these efforts were each on a small scale 
and could average out. Today our enterprises are on a scale extending to 
whole nations or continents. The new choice lies between planning and 
regulation for the public good, and the same regulation to serve a private 
interest. We must, however, pass to the physical planning and think in terms 
of the plots we have to deal with, the streets, the parks and the buildings, not 
in sections as such, but as parts of a whole community. Even on a small area 
we think in terms of grouping our sites and buildings; the relation of one to 
the other in the sense both of utility and of beauty. We must then expand 
our interest to include neighborhoods. From the neighborhood our interest 
expands to planning a whole suburb or town. Finally we reach regional 
planning and think in even larger areas. National planning is actually being 
seriously considered at this time in England. Theoretically perhaps national 
planning is an obvious extension; but practically we planners are asked to 
prove that any one man or group of men has enough knowledge to be able to 
plan successfully and wisely on such a huge scale. Is the planning of which 
we are capable better than the confusion of no plan? This poses a problem in 
education and training which has been by no means solved completely. 

Certainly, one very important thing for us planners to do is to get the 
confidence of the public. To do this we must offer them something better in 
the way of town, or regional planning, than the planless conditions they have 
experienced previously. In a sense then the planners become directors. 

Planning in its relation to the individual, and to freedom, is of greatest 
interest and importance. We must remember that life planning is not our 


course, 
science and so forth. 
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. . « At 10 dwellings to the acre the whole popu- 
lation of the world would not occupy the State of 
Kansas. A small patch about 100 miles square 
would represent to scale the area which would 
accommodate all the people living in the United 
States at the present time, according to the Eng- 
lish housing standard of 12 dwellings to the acre, 
and in addition the same amount again ailowed 
and urban building. ... 
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A Town Area. 

B Protective Belt. 

Cc Construction Unit. 
D Demonstration Farm. 
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. . » A good example of national planning is what 
is being done in this country in the Tennessee 
Valley. Here by community planning the most is be- 


ing derived from individual efforts and plans... . 
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NOTRE DAME DU RAINCY, PARIS 


« . « Here is the most modern of ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture and yet we still find this style 
adopting the spire to express aspiration. This 
the de- 


expression, 
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APARTMENTS, BERLIN 


- .+ Here is a modern group of houses which 
has the The 


architect tried something entirely different. . . . 


rudiments of order and design. 
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job, though we must understand something of it. Our job is to adjust the 
physical planning to the human needs; a plan of those needs should be avail- 
able for our use. 

The other big question in the matter of planning, in regard to scope and 
limitations applicable to planning a physical ‘setting for human life, is the one 
dealing with area of space available. We are all suffering from a miscon- 
ception that there is not enough space to build our towns without crowding, 

The London region has a diameter of about 50 miles. There is actually 
plenty of room in that region to house all the families in England and Wales 
at not more than 10 dwellings to the acre; to provide 117 square miles for 
industry and business buildings, the area of the L.C.C., there would still 
be 130 square miles of open space left over. There are ten million people 
living in London. To provide for them a minimum of 7 acres of recreation 
ground per 1,000 persons would increase the radius of the town only 1.125 
miles. 

What I am trying to show here is that if you plan, utilizing space to its 
best advantage, rather than burlding in a haphazard and congested manner, 
you will increase the size of a town by a mere fraction. If, for instance in 
London we were to build 500,000 houses for 2 million people, at a density 
of 12 dwellings to the acre, we should increase the radius of the town only 
0.65 of a mile more than if we built them at 40 to the acre. Unfortunately, 
for lack of systematic planning, we have in London spread our town areas 
over ten times that amount. That is always the result of haphazard rather 
than planned building. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY DESIGN AS INVOLVED IN HOUSING AND PLANNING 


I have been informed that in this country it is unconstitutional to forbid a 
man to erect a building simply because it is ugly. Laws govern such things as 
use, sanitation, heating, etc., but have nothing to do with the aesthetic aspects 
of a building. This is not true in my country. It is just as bad to erect an 
ugly building as an unsafe one—almost as bad anyway. We feel that a 
designer has no right to inflict on the sensibilities of the people living in a 
community an ugly structure. The question of amenity cannot be excluded 
from any sound definition of general welfare as it is now understood. 

In speaking of the different elements of design, the importance of thinking 
of the two aspects of every design problem—the subjective and the objective— 
cannot be over-emphasized. The objective deals with that which is to be 
designed, in our case with buildings, sites, regions, etc. The designer 1s 
vitally concerned as well with the subjective aspect, which has to do with man 
himself, and reactions which a design may arouse in him. Design consists 
essentially in establishing such relations between things as will give added 
values due to the relations rather than to the things themselves. The sub- 
jective satisfaction I am speaking of may arise from very different relations. 
It may result from designing for use, designing for vision, or designing for 
feeling. It is the relation of these different objectives in design with which 
we are concerned. Man acts and reacts as a unified being. Objective design 
when good must therefore satisfy the whole man. 

We have the brain and the hand which are satisfied with efficiency, con- 
venience, utility and such practical matters ; the emotions, and the imagination 
qualified by association, to which form, order, harmony, what we call 
aesthetics, appeal more directly. Too often we forget that we must satisfy 
the whole man, and try to satisfy only one faculty. Use and beauty are often 
confused, particularly today when there is such widespread propaganda con- 
cerning beauty as the result of proper functionalism in design. The modern 
designer claims that anything which is functionally right is beautiful. I do 
not believe that is necessarily true; a design which proves in every way useful 
and practical may not be in the least beautiful, and conversely, a very beau- 
tiful object may have not the slightest practical use value. 

To be able to combine formal and orderly design with natural beauty, calls 
for sympathy and understanding of both. Bringing that down to the actual 
details of planning constitutes art of design. 
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The restraint exercised in both 
the use of materials and in the 
design is typical of the best 
precedent for this New England < 
church. The center of many 
activities, the large social room 
has independent entrance and 
services. The basement floor 
contains the numerous depart- 


ments of the Bible schoo) 


CHURCH OF CHRIST DISCIPLES 


WILLIAM WEBB SUNDERLAND, ARCHITECT 
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CHURCH OF CHRIST DISCIPLES 


WILLIAM WEBB SUNDERLAND, ARCHITECT 


As simple in line and treatment as the exterior, 
the interior is highly colorful. The narthex 
walls above the chair rail are orchid; the 
chair rail and walls below are ivory as is all 
the wood trim. The nave, transept and chan- 
cel are blue. The ceiling of the nave is pan- 
eled with clear white pine, which includes 
the sheathing of the steel trusses, and is 
stained acid gray-brown. View (right) of nave 


looking toward the gallery. Detail (lower 


right) of pews and (lower left) of pulpit 
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TWENTY-FIFTH CHURCH OF CHRIST SCIENTIST, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


H. ROY KELLEY, ARCHITECT 
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TWENTY-FIFTH CHURCH-OF CHRIST SCIENTIST 
H. ROY KELLEY, ARCHITECT 










An unusual feature supplementing the frank treatment of this church, is the 
patio garden, sheltered from the side street by a low wall surmounted with 
hedging and intermittently broken by piers. Serving as a restful, secluded 
space for gatherings before and after the services, the patio affords direct 


access to the church proper besides being the means of entry from 


i, PENN Se 
the street to the various committee rooms at the rear of the building Pr \\ Soaltiea. Pees — 
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TWENTY-FIFTH CHURCH OF CHRIST SCIENTIST 
H. ROY KELLEY ARCHITECT 














Great spaciousness is effected in the interiors by the simplicity 





of the design and the similar decoration of the walls and ceil- 


ings as contrasted to the dark floor coverings and furniture. View 





(right) of Foyer. View (below) of Auditorium looking toward rostrum 
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Tuesday, December 1.—Crystal Palace, 
wl since the days of Queen Victoria 
outpost of 
thinking, in building construction, was 
o the world yesterday. Well filled 
with fireworks, which were used annu- 
ally in display on Sydenham Hill, the 
building fell an easy prey to flames in 
spi of its construction of and 
glass. Crystal Palace was built for the 
World’s Fair of 1851 in Hyde Park, and 
opened by Queen Victoria with great 
later it 
piece and 


has stood as an advanced 


iron 


pomp and ceremony. A _ year 
was taken down piece by 
erected, with extensive additions, on 
Sydenham Hill high on the south rim 
of the bowl that holds London. 

Washington, Wednesday, December 2. 
—The flow of architects to Washing- 
ton for the purpose of designing public 
buildings on a salary basis, which was 
strongly in evidence two years ago, is 
definitely on the ebb. Possibly half of 
the men who came down to the Procure- 
ment Division as designing architects 
have returned to private practice. Their 
places here are not being filled. 

\ group of architects employed in the 
various building activities of the Gov- 
ernment meets every two weeks for din- 
ner at a quiet restaurant in the north- 
west section, and to this I was fortunate 
in being bid tonight. 
ganization, neither are there any offi- 
cers or dues; they have dinner early and 


There is no or- 


feel perfectly free to leave immediately 
afterwards for other activities. Never- 
theless, a slowly dwindling group hud- 
dled around a big table discussing a lit- 
tle bit of everything. It seemed to me 
significant that whereas a few years ago 
the talk 


travel, 


might have been of foreign 
particularly outstanding 
architectural creation, or of who is do- 
ing what, tonight the chief subject of 
concern was what are we going to do to 
bring our cities out of the unplanned 
mess they are now in. In a word, the 
matters nearest the heart of these archi- 
tects—and it is perhaps typical of archi- 


some 


tects generally—are far more strongly 


tinged with the social and economic 
considerations than with the purely 
esthetic. 


Washington, Thursday, December 3.— 
I pity the person who comes to Wash- 
ington seeking information or perhaps 
a favor from the multi- 
tudinous branches of Government—that 


some one of 
is unless he knows through his own ex- 
perience or that of others where to 40) 
and whom to see. My own activity today 
in attempting to find out what the vari- 
ous building agencies of the Government 
are going to do in the next four years 
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prompts this bit of vicarious sympathy. 
Unless knows and 
whom to see, it is easy to picture the 


one where to go 
pilgrim growing gray and bowed with 
years through continuously finding him- 
self in the wrong department. 

Over to John Earley’s studio across 
the Potomac, to see some of the many 
For the 
first time I had a chance to examine the 
details of his scheme for prefabricated 
dwellings. Earley solves the great prob- 
lem of making waterproof the vertical 


interesting things he is doing. 


joint between wall sections by permit- 
ting the water to come in as it will, and 
then taking it out again at the bottom— 
a scheme which obviates a lot of com- 
plicated He that by 
making the vertical joint opening wide 
enough to avoid capillarity, water is far 
less likely to enter—it rarely finds its 
around the outside 
for instance. 


defenses. feels 


Way sides of an 


doc T.. 


Philadelphia, Friday, December 4.— 
The housing clans have gathered from 
the National 
Housing Officials Con- 


and far for annual 


Association of 


near 
ference. It rather surprised me to find 
myself in an assembly which was con- 
siderably larger than the business meet- 
ings of an A.I.A. Convention, and con- 
ducted possibly with even more speed 
and dispatch. 
with a dinner this evening at which Sir 
Raymond Unwin greeted the assembly 


Today’s session ended 


with words of encouragement as to our 
recent housing progress in this country. 
It was all the more comforting by rea- 
son of the fact that Sir Raymond usu- 
ally tells us in his own exceedingly 
polite manner that we talk a good deal 
about housing over here, but do rela- 
tively little. 


Philadelphia, Saturday, December 5.— 
From 
table groups 
this morning, 
through 
housing 


the time a number of breakfast 
gathered at eight-thirty 
to the end of a bus trip 
Philadelphia’s old and 
areas, we have been absorbing 


new 


housing theory at a rapid rate. 

One matter stands out in relief in the 
light of the two days’ conference: the 
Government built a 
demonstration projects to afford decent 
Under 


the necessity of combining this work 


has number of 


shelter for low-income groups. 
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with the need of providing employment 


to the more or less skilled, the resulting 


projects have cost too much money. 
That is to say, if a rental is charged on 
the basis of their cost, it will be too 


much for those for whom the housing 
was intended. A logical way out seems 


to be nearing an acceptance 
New York City. The 


board figures first how much the rental 


Stage 1 
local housing 
should be, and then offers to buy the 
properties from the Government at a 


capitalization on that basis. The dif- 
ference between this amount and the 
cost can be charged off to relief. It is 


quite evident that some such transaction 
is likely if the Government succeeds in 
persuading the local housing 
authorities to shoulder the responsibility 
for what has been built. 


various 


Monday, December 7.—1 
the North American 
on Church Architecture and Allied Arts 
which was held at the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine a ago. Elbert 
M. Conover, The Interde- 

Architecture, 


was sorry to 


miss Conference 


while 
director of 
Bureau of 
tells me of a letter which Sir Giles Gil- 
bert Scott wrote to Dean Gates. 


nominational 


It was 
but 
Sir Giles says, among 
the 
failing in the typically modern church 


to have been read at the meeting, 
arrived too late. 
other things, “In my view, chiet 
is that it does not possess the religious 
atmosphere of ancient churches. | 
of course, aware-that this opinion is not 


am, 


one which it is easy to substantiate on 
purely logical grounds, because what I 
have called religious atmosphere may be 
simply the association of ideas in our 
minds. We have become so accustomed 
to old churches that we may be too apt 
to regard any departure from ancient 
and methods as 


forms something 


antagonistic to devotional character: 
and it is, of course, quite possible that, 
in future times, the churches of today 
will be considered to possess the very 
characteristics which to me they seem 
to lack... 

“T think the trouble arises, in part at 
any rate, from our too sudden plunge 
into The 
crude and uninspiring. 


result is often 


Gradual evolu- 


modernism. 


tion, in church architecture as in other 
branches of art and industry, is no doubt 
inevitable and but sudden 
and revolutionary changes are danger- 


wholes¢ mie, 


ous. A good deal of our modern, or 


rather modernistic, work appears to me 


to be the result of affectation rather 
than conviction: and no work of art 
can carry real weight or make any 


strong appeal unless it be inspired by 
sincere and genuine conviction on the 


part of the artist... . 


él 
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“There are fine modern 
churches to which my criticism has no 
possible application. It is intended 
rather as a warning, given in all hum- 
bleness, against a tendency which shows 
itself, here and there, in the work of 
some of our too-enthusiastic apostles of 
modernism.” 


many 


Wednesday, December 9.—Frank Lloyd 
Wright has gotten around to our ceme- 
teries. I am surprised that he has been 
so long in reaching them, for they are, 
it seems to me, one of the worst ex- 
pressions of contemporary civilization. 


Friday, December 11.—Someone is al- 
ways destroying our tribal gods. Here 
we have been thinking for lo these many 
years that the Egyptian builders had a 
trick or two up their sleeves that build- 
ers of later eras have lost—otherwise, 
how did they build the pyramids? Now 
Ernest E. Howard comes along and 
says that all that was mere child’s play: 
the stones of the pyramids weigh from 
two to five tons each, which ten or 
twelve men with crowbars could readily 
handle; tomb pictures and later records 
make clear the fact that the Egyptians 
knew levers, ropes and blocks, wooden 
sleds, and greased skidways. They used 
timber scaffolding, cribbing, gin poles, 
probably even derrick booms. It all 
makes one wonder whether we have 
learned much since. 


Tuesday, December 15.—More housing 
tonight at a large dinner of the National 
Public Housing Conference presided 
over by Miss Fannie Hurst, enthusiastic 
low-cost housing devotee. Governor 
Lehman and Mayor LaGuardia spoke. 
Senator Wagner was to have been there, 
but was kept away by illness. Three 
points stand out in relief as an impres- 
sion of sentiment: the first is that the 
necessity for subsidy is now taken for 
granted. This is not particularly new 
in essence, since our cities are already 
subsidizing their slums in providing for 
them public services far in excess of the 
tax return from these decaying areas. 
Few will dispute that it is better to sub- 
sidize decency than filth. Second, there 
seems little doubt that the Wagner Bill 
will be brought up early in the coming 
session of Congress, and will be passed. 
Third, New York City particularly is 
facing an acute housing shortage in the 
low-rental class by reason of the city’s 
enforcement of the State law closing up 
tenements that fall below an acceptable 
measure of decency. These old-law 
tenements must either be improved or 
closed. Many of them are being closed, 
so that at the moment there is a floating 


population of some forty thousand peo- 
ple driven from their hovels with little 
or no housing available within their 
means. New housing, of course, will 
not meet the needs of this emergency, 
for even with money, land, and plans 
ready now, the housing would not be 
available for a year at least. There is 
the alternative of asking a moratorium, 
suspending enforcement of the law, 
which has been followed before, with 
the result that the day of reckoning is 
merely postponed. 


Monday, December 21.—The architec- 
tural profession is certainly being “done 
good by” these days. Starting with the 
announcement of the Edward Langley 
bequest to the A.I.A., two more 
memorial funds have just been made 
available. The memorials to the late 
Arnold W. Brunner, provided for in the 
will of his widow, are established 
among ten architectural and educational 
institutions here and abroad. Ernest R. 
Graham, long a powerful figure in large- 
scale architectural enterprises in Chi- 
cago, has left an impressive sum for the 
establishment of the American School 
of Fine Arts in Chicago. 


Wednesday, December 23.—I see that 
our brothers of the R.I.B.A. have or- 
ganized a camera club. They have re- 
cently held an exhibition of prints of 
which it is said the standard is tech- 
nically very high. Most, if not all of 
the subjects, are at least partly archi- 
tectural. They have the advantage over 
there of having the R.I.B.A. member- 
ship concentrated more closely in Lon- 
don. Nevertheless, it might be possible 
over here to organize an annual exhibi- 
tion of architectural photographs by 
architects in connection with the A.I.A. 
Convention. If we do, I suppose the 
name of Frederick L. Ackerman might 
as well now be engraved on the first 
medal. 


Saturday, December 26.—Hotel refur- 
bishing is speeding up. It seems but a 
few years ago that a hotel customarily 
waited until its public rooms were hope- 
lessly out of date and conspicuously 
shabby before it called in the architect 
and decorator. They do not wait for 
any such condition today. The Urban 
Room, three years ago the talk of Chi- 
cago, has been dismantled and replaced 
by something newer and, if possible, 
gayer. In talking with the manager of 
the Congress Hotel, Chicago, recently, 
I expressed some concern over the 
rapidly forced obsolescence of these 
cafés, casinos, bars and the like, and 
hinted that the present new creations 
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will probably be considered out of da‘e 
three years from now. “That is the 
schedule,” I was told. “The cost of 
these architectural and decorative 
changes is charged off in three years to 
make way for another change.” The 
hotel profit, it seems, lies in the transient 
room business; to get people to come 
and engage rooms, the hotel must put 
up a gay and inviting front. Probably 
there are a good many hotel managers 
who might have this policy explained 
to them. 


Tuesday, December 29.—I wish some 
reputable research organization, such as 
the Brookings Institution, would tell us, 
with facts and figures in proof, whether 
the machine age is, or is not, putting 
men out of work. Much of the evidence 
from varied sources indicates that since 
one man with modern machinery can 
make many pairs of shoes a day, as com- 
pared with the old-time cobbler who 
took many days to make a pair by hand, 
there ought to be a lot of shoemakers 
walking the streets. Yet along comes 
the Machinery and Allied Products In- 
stitute to speak a good word for the 
machine. They tell us that dial tele- 
phones increased from 2.7% of the Bell 
System in 1921 to about 32% in 1930. 
Yet telephone operators increased from 
190,000 in 1920 to around 249,000 in 
1930, while telegraph and_ telephone 
line men almost doubled in the same 
period. One would think that electric 
refrigeration might have put quite a 
dent in the business of the ice men. 
Nevertheless, according to the U. S. 
census, between 1920 and 1930, ice deal- 
ers increased from 8,000 to more than 
19,000. 


Thursday, December 31.—Edward D. 
Pierre of Indianapolis dug out of his 
archives the other day a paper which 
he sent me. It is called “The Architect 
and the Small House.” It is too long 
to quote in full, but here is an example 
of the tenor. “Isn’t the small house 
about the most important factor in 
building to ninety per cent of the Amer- 
ican people? Does it not affect the 
lives of more of us, and mold our 
tastes more than any other classification 
of building? If this is true, then is it 
asking too much of the architect who 
feels his obligation to society to find 
some solution for the small house prob- 
lem?” The question was asked in 1927 
in the program approved by the Archi- 
tects’ Small House Service Bureau and 
a Regional Meeting of the A.I.A. The 
question might well be asked in these 
first days of 1937. 
swered. 


It has not been an- 
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_ THE PORTFOLIO 
-- +++ Outdoor Paving::-:-:- 
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PORTFOLIOS IN PREPARATION—Show Windows, 
February .. . Porch Columns and Posts, March... 
School Entrances, April . . . Wood Floors, May 


The Editors welcome photographs of these subjects... . 
Forms close eight weeks in advance of publication 
A list of the subjects that have appeared will be sent upon 
request. Certain of these past Portfolios are available to 


subscribers at 25 cents each; or five subjects for one dollar 
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Paving about the Museo Provincal at Cord 


photographed by Eleanor R 


NUMBER 123 IN A SERIES OF COLLEC- 
TIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHS ILLUSTRATING 
VARIOUS MINOR ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS 





Flatwise basket weave brick in a garden path 
Olmsted Brothers 





Brick and flagstone on a country house terrace 
* Waldron Faulkner 
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Brick on edge with three-quarter inch joints 
Vitale & Geiffert; Gilmore D. Clarke 


Tile and small stone in a loggia 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
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Old brick laid dry in a garden walk Herringbone brick laid flatwise for a garden walk 
A. F. Brinckerhoff Olmsted Brothers 


Utah flagging with grayish yellow and dull orange stone Herringbone pattern of vitrified brick in a courtyard 


Gordon B. Kaufmann Villa Belcaro, Siena-Baldassare Peruzzi 
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Cobblestone walk around a house in Devonshire, England Cobblestone and tawny-buff limestone, Witney, Oxfordshire, England 
Oliver Hill Oliver Hill 








Flagstone laid with white mortar joints and with grass joints 


Eric J. Reeves 
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Granite block in combination with broken stone drive Flagstone and cobblestone with pattern lines of block 


Edmund B. Gilchrist Canons Ashby, Northamptonshire, England 
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id Granite block in swirls on a country house driveway Round pebbles in cement, Moncloa Gardens, Madrid, 
A. F. Brinckerhoff photographed by Eleanor Roche 





Stones and pebbles with perforated stone catch basin tops. Ville Collodi, Lucca, Italy. 
From the photographic collection of Pitkin & Mott 





Adjoining the mounting block, stables at Bourton House, Belgian block in the courtyard of a country house 


near Broadway, Gloucestershire, England Frank J. Forster; R. A. Gallimore 
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Flagstone laid dry with planting space next to building Ashlar flagstone with broad white mortar joints 
Peabody, Wilson & Brown Willing. Sims & Talbutt 





Flagstone garden walk accenting middle joint line Broken flagstone in a garden path, 
Olmsted Brothers Radnor, Pa. 
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Random Ohio stone in a garden path Crab Orchard flagstone in selected colors with concave cement joints 


Vitale & Geiffert: Gilmore D. Clarke A. F. Brinckerhoff 


Flagstone with incidental rock plants, Packwood House, Irregular stone, straight on outside edge 
Hackley Heath. Warwickshire Olmsted Brothers 
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Hexagonal asphalt tile with concrete curb Granite slab, block and pebbles around Lincoln Memorial 


New York City Park Department Henry Bacon 





Cobblestone with rectangular stone division lines in the 


Piazzi di S. Pietro, Rome 





Flagstone paving with definitely planned planting spaces Old brick laid in seeded soil 
Vitale & Geiffert; Gilmore D. Clarke Edmund B. Gilchrist 
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New York City Park Department uses granite block in soil Black and white mosaic in a courtyard, Ostia, Italy 


to afford natural moisture for trees along sidewalk 





Cobblestone with rectangular stone division lines in the 


Palazzo Pubblico, Bologna 





Scored cement with tile inserts Large square tile in seeded walk 
Benjamin O. Berry Morgan, Walls & Clements 
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Granite block and heavy flagstone patterning a driveway surface Brick, pressed slag and cobblestone in a stepped street, 
Vitale & Geiffert: Gilmore D. Clarke Bridgenorth, Shropshire 


An effort to preserve continuity in joint lines of irregular flagging Slab precast against natural split stone, laid in seeded soil 


Frank Wetmore Smith Gordon B. Kaufmann 
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Brick and tile in terrace pattern 
Charles W. Stoughton 





A random pattern of clay tile in a California patio 


Jonathan Ring 
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Granite block and flagstone in entrance court 
Vitale & Geiffert; Gilmore D. Clarke 


Irregular natural stone with brick edging 
Olmsted Brothers 





Precast sidewalk slab utilizing fine colored aggregate Precast sidewalk slab utilizing fine colored aggregate 


John J. Earley John J. Earley 


Granite block in seeded soil with cobblestone gutter Black and white selected stone in a precast slab 
Wesley Sherwood Bessell Paul P. Cret; John J. Earley 
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HIPPODROME STAND 
LA PLATA, ARGENTINA 


CONCRETE 





THE BASIS FOR SOUTH AMERICA’S NEW ARCHITECTURE 


By THEODORE SMITH-MILLER 
SMITH-SOLAR & SMITH-MILLER ARCHITECTS, SANTIAGO 


HE great development of concrete construction in South 
| acme is due mainly to the fact that the ingredients 
of concrete are native to almost every country below the 
Equator. Sand and gravel can be found in most places; 
cement factories are already supplying the market; and the 
production of steel rods for concrete has recently become 
a native industry. 

During the colonial days, the wealthy Vice-Royalty of 
Peru built at great expense many elaborate churches and 
palaces of stone, but the scarcity of limestone and the diffi- 
culties of transportation from the mountains made almost im- 
possible a more general development of this building material. 
For many years and even centuries, people were limited to 
the use of brick and adobe for all kinds of buildings. One 
may travel for days through Argentina without seeing a single 
stony hill and there is hardly a single stone building in all 
Chile, in spite of the rocky Andes which extend through- 
out the entire country. In the last fifty years the growth 
of industries and the need of rigid frame buildings created 
a demand for a stronger construction. As the steel work for 
a steel frame building had to be imported already prepared 
from Europe or the United States, reinforced concrete was 
obviously the answer to this acute need. 
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Concrete construction in South America differs basically 
in many respects from usual practices in this country. 
One of the most common of native materials, its nat- 


ural characteristics are there exploited to the fullest 


Architects began to design all kinds of buildings using 
concrete as a plastic masonry. European stone architecture 
Was imitated by applying to the surfaces colored stucco 
simulating stone work. The flexibility of the concrete and 
the ease with which stucco could be molded into the most 
lavish ornament helped create the florid architecture for 
which South America is unfortunately famous. The Euro- 
pean influence, thus degenerated, swept across the Pampas 
and over the Andes, disseminating concrete “wedding-cakes”’ 
from the Caribbean to Cape Horn. Stucco capitals were 
pasted on concrete columns and stucco cornices were applied 
to concrete pediments as you might expect to find it done 
in a Hollywood studio. This hypocritical building flourished 
in the days when North American architects were develop- 
ing the skyscraper with the stone architecture hanging from 
the steel frame of the building. Only a few years ago, schools 
of architecture in different South American universities be- 
gan teaching the theory of reinforced concrete construction. 
The European trend toward functionalism was eagerly fol- 
lowed by the younger generation of architects who were al- 
ready familiar with the plasticity and freedom of concrete. 
Today there is finally emerging in South America a more 
truthful and sensible architecture. 
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Every part of a concrete building is essentially structural. 
No superstructure conceals the function that the concrete is 
pertorming, as might be found in other types of construc- 
tion. A good example of this is the Hippodrome Stand at 
La Plata near Buenos Aires in which the shape of the struc- 
ture 1s determined by the purpose for which it is to be used 
and the physical laws governing the construction. This does 
not mean that the hands of the architect should be tied by 
the engineer, but rather that there should be co-operation 
in order to produce an efficient, economical and beautiful 
structure. This co-operation has proved advantageous. 

The ideal concrete building would be a structure consist- 
ing of columns and slabs calculated to support walls at any 
point on the floor areas. The Tribune Building in Monte- 
video is a perfect example of this type. The sections of 
the columns are especially light and the freedom with which 
the building has been treated shows the flexibility that can 
be obtained only with reinforced concrete. 

As shown in the picture on the opposite page, the large 
opening of the third floor has been spanned with a hollow 
beam without interfering with the usefulness of the floor. The 
openings in the floor slabs that can be observed in the centre 
picture are for vertical circulation and are successfully ex- 
pressed in the finished exterior. The filling stations in Mon- 
tevideo are examples of cantilever construction showing the 
adaptability and lightness of concrete efficiently designed. 
Another example is the building on Diagonal Avenue in 
Buenos Aires in which the lightness of the concrete work 
again allows great flexibility of treatment. 

suildings erected in those areas exposed to earthquakes, 


however, require diagonal bracing to withstand the 
movement. 


arth’s 
This may be obtained by using concrete ex- 
terior wall sections between the columns. In this type of 
construction, columns should be rectangular in plan with 
their long axes perpendieular to the walls. Concrete used 
thus has proved to be more resistant to earthquakes than 
steel frame construction. It has the required elasticity to 
permit vibrations without cracking, acting as a single unit, 
whereas a steel frame building is too elastic in its members 
and suffers complete disjointing at the points of riveting. 

Some experiences have demonstrated that buildings with 
a low centre of gravity have successfully resisted earthquakes 
Making a strong backbone out of the staircase with the 
flights acting as diagonal slabs inside the concrete-enclosed 
stair well has become a practice in Chile. This treatment allows 
the building to be of very light construction without concrete 
exterior walls and still to be earthquake-proof up to heights 
of six or seven stories. Foundation walls, however. must be 
rigidly framed to act as beams to withstand the earthquake 
undulations so that the whole building will have an unde- 
formable base on which it may move as one unit. In these 
buildings with a low centre of gravity, the exterior walls 
are filled with brickwork reinforced with steel rods from 
the concrete columns at the ends of the panels. 

In submitting the plans to the Building Department, the 
architect must present complete specifications including those 
for the concrete work. The Chilean Regulations are pri- 
marily based on the German Code of 1925, but include pre- 
cautions against earthquakes. These precautions can be ap- 
preciated upon seeing the earthquake-proof buildings of the 
West Coast as compared with the lighter ones on the At- 
lantic Coast of which these pictures are typical 


FILLING STATIONS, MONTEVIDEO. 
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DEO R. LORENTE ESCUDERO, ARCHITECT 
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CONSTRUCTION 

After the excavation is made for a reinforced concrete 
building, the grade is covered with a layer of coarse con- 
crete on which the steel bars of the foundations are assem- 
bled. The rods are checked by the architect or the concrete 
engineer before the molds are set in place. Special con- 
crete plans are made showing the location and dimensions 
of all the steel rods. Molds are made at the shop of the 
contractor and are brought to the job when the progress of 
the work requires them. Usually these forms are made ac- 
cording to the concrete plans, in panels that allow easy 
transportation and assembly at the job. Preferably a very 
light and soft wood such as poplar is used. 

Metal molds are seldom employed. For the manufacture 
of large quantities of concrete panels for prefabricated 
houses, however, the metal molds are preferred as they leave 
a smooth finish which does not require plastering or finish- 
ing for interior partitions. 

In South America the architect is faced with the problem 
of heat insulation and the use of brick for exterior wall 
sections has proved most successful. The South American 
brick is very porous, irregular, and larger than those used 
in North America. The surface is therefore very rough, and 
when brick filling is used for the walls of concrete buildings, 
it is covered with stucco. For terraces on tops of buildings, 


it is advisable to cover the slab with a layer of hollow tile 
as insulator, filling the joints with mortar and laying the 
waterproof material on these. The use of stucco docs not 
add insulation qualities to the concrete walls, but d 
as weather-proofing. 


S act 


There are different methods to protect the porous surfaces 
of concrete, some by merely painting them with a solution 
of glycerine or oily materials to fill the pores, others by 
applying a thin layer of cement mortar. The protection of 
concrete which has proved most successful is stucco. Ii great 
surfaces are to be covered, it is advisable to provide joints 
for about every twenty-five square feet. This will allow a 
worker to complete a whole panel with continuous work and 
to produce an even surface with the same mixture. All 
horizontal moldings projecting from walls should be coy- 
ered with a waterproof cement stucco as well as the face 
of the wall immediately over it. This protection of concrete 
with stucco might be compared to the application of paint 
to preserve steel. As an example of this we have the Tribune 
Building in Montevideo in which the feeling of concrete has 
been kept in spite of the stucco protection. Structures of 
brick and concrete can also be protected with stucco. 

Concrete construction always presents new and different 
problems in different places and conditions; these are drawn 
from experiences encountered in South American building, 


PIN] BUILDING, BUENOS AIRES. A. J. VARANGOT, ARCHITECT 
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The Livingston County Courthouse, Geneseo, N. Y., one of Mr. 
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SALVAGED FROM TIME - Ill 


IT] 

| RETURNED to America and _ to 
Rochester, the city of my adoption, 
and engaged in the practice of architec- 
ture, this time by myself. My office was 
not a large one, but I had, so to speak, 
“the carriage trade.” My practice was 
not confined to Rochester, but extended 
throughout that section of the State, so 
that my brother-in-law, Harry Wilkin- 
son, used to call me “A Cosmopolite of 
Central New York.” 
connected with the 


incidents 
building of the 


Two 
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Bragdon's first important commissions 


Extracts from the Autobiography of CLAUDE BRAGDON 


Geneseo Courthouse stick in my mem- 
ory; one amus'ng, and the other tinc- 
tured with the sadness of “old, unhappy, 
far-off things.” 

with the 
laying of the cornerstone were put in 
Masons, 
at their request. There was a procession 
down the main street of members in full 
regalia led by the Silver Cornet Band. 
With a silver trowel the stone was laid 


The ceremonies connected 


charge of the local lodge of 


according to an impressive ritual by 
the Grand Master and his brother Ma- 
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oa 


sons; with a silver square and level it 


level, and with a 


silver plumb-bob, true. But no sooner 


was declared to be 


had the crowd dispersed and the last 
Mason marched away to the diminish 
ing music of the band than the con 
tractor, Michael 
haired, red faced Irishman, in his shirt 


Manion, a beefy, red 


with a three-day growth 


of stubble on his chin, assembled his 


sleeves and 


helpers and said to them: “Here, boys, 
let’s get hold of this stone and set it 


right!” 
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I sometimes had occasion to enter in 
the County Clerk’s office in Geneseo, 
for the old building in which the ree. he 
ords were housed was being converted ta 
info a wing of the new Courthouse. - 
There I sometimes saw a poorly dressed. in 
prematurely old-looking man _ whose er 
face had the unnatural pallor of a fun- ot 
gus grown in a cellar. “Do you know Ww 
who that man is?” Judge Coyne once te 
asked me; “that is Ferdinand \Vard.” oe 
As soon as the curtain has been rung fa 
down on some crime or scandal which 
had usurped the Front Page at the la 
time of its occurrence, the whole thing te 
is finished so far as the public is con- M 
cerned—the actors are as good as dead M 
from the moment the headlines about th 
them cease to assail the optic nerve if 
3ut those people must continue to live at 
on, and here, in this unexpected place, \\ 
I had happened upon one of them. Fer- se 
dinand Ward's sole title to fame lay co 
in the eminence of the man whom he in 
had made his dupe and brought to ac 
humiliation and financial ruin—Presi- 50 
dent and General Ulysses S. Grant— th 
for Ward was as sorry a scoundrel as fa 
the light of a great publicity ever be 
brought into a court of law. He had fa 
served his ten-year sentence in the State in 
Penitentiary, and there he was, perform- 
ing petty, purgatorial tasks until his er 
“foul crimes had been burnt and purged V 
away.” He could not have been more ill 
dead, so far as the world was con- dt 
cerned, had the grass been growing on la 
his dishonored grave. m 
When I was engaged upon the Li- at 
brary and Historical Building in to 
Canandaigua, it was proposed to fit up Ve 
a room in the basement as nearly as by 
possible like the living rooms of that o 
| general locality in Colonial—or rather, m 
| | PAPT | ee i . PADT : + 1 DART ‘ post-Revolutionary—times. In order to ot 
. oad eR er eA tek ake Ai collect the necessary data I visited every 
THE APPLICATION OF ‘MUSICAL’-RATIOS AND OF REGULATING LINES TO ARCHITECTURE Saleen AME tems toe teoee ee 
around. The best ones were not in vil- C 
Above, some of the ana- lages, but along the line of the old post by 
lytical drawings indicat- roads. On these and other excursions I 
sade tiie, Geamiian’s anneal I often came upon houses of a kind th 
ee ee cil which seemed peculiar to this general as 
for 0 “mutleat” scheme of locality. These were not as old as the st 
proportions and one that oldest frame houses, but dated probably a 
would suggest a railroad from the first few decades of the Nine- a 
station through the re- teenth Century. Their peculiarity con- K 
lation of five aligned sisted in the fact that they were built P 
, - of selected round, smooth stones, about 6 
circles to the driving the size of a man’s fist, laid in horizon- p 
wheels of a locomotive. oo a = tal courses with recessed joints, so that . 
At the righi is an indi- momen: ecnna each stone showed a roughly semi-hemi- I 
cation .of his efforts to spherical face, the exterior angles, door - 
‘ta seed ome and window heads, jambs and sills be- e 
: ing of dressed stone. It would cost a st 
ment—a procedure which small fortune to construct such a cobble- - 
he soon abandoned for stone wall now-a-days, even assuming 
quests in other directions it could be done, for the workmanship . 
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impres-ed me as quite extraogdinary. 


At iitervals along the post roads were 


houses which in coaching days had been 
taver! In one of them I found the 
origil tap-room and bar practically 
intact. The ballroom of the Eagle Tav- 


ern, which used to stand on the corner 
of East Avenue and Culver Road in 
what was then the outskirts of Roches 
ter, had a “spring floor” which used to 
send the dancers higher in the air and 
facilitate the cutting of “pigeon wings.” 

There still remains a_ surprisingly 
large amount of good Colonial archi 
tecture in this part of New York State. 
Many of the early settlers came from 
Maryland. They were far other than 
the ordinary type of pioneer, being men 
yf parts, possessing wealth and culture, 
and belonging to the class of which 
Washington and Jefferson were repre- 
They resumed, under new 
conditions and amid different surround- 
ings, the lives to which they had been 
accustomed. They built houses like the 
southern houses, kept 
they had brought with them—and each 
family had a carriage in which its mem- 
bers went visiting in true old southern 
fashion, sometimes driving fifty miles 
in order to dine with friends. 

In 1894 I contributed three articles 
entitled ‘Colonial Work in the Genesee 
Valley” to the American Architect, 
illustrated with sketches and measured 
drawings. These re-published 
later in “The Georgian Period.” The 


sentatives. 


slaves—which 


were 


majority of the houses therein described 
and illustrated by me have since been 
torn down. This shows, I think, the 
value of these vicarious labors, inspired 
enthusiasm for these palpable 
evidences of the simple vet dignified 
mode of living in that earlier period of 
our national life. 

In 1909 I was appointed architect of 
the new two-million-dollar New York 
Central Station for Rochester. This was 
by far my most important commission. 
I was anxious—over-anxious—to make 
the building an illustrious example of 
architectural art. This caused me to 
start all wrong: I had in mind to build 
a monument to the railroad, to the city, 
and incidentally to myself, just as Mc- 
Kim tried to do in the New York City 
Pennsylvania Terminal with such lam- 
entable results so far as the travelling 
public is concerned, for the building is 
a veritable Temple of Fatigue. What 
I ought first to have determined to do 
was to provide a thoroughly practical, 
economical, and sufficiently handsome 
structure, expressive, so far as possible, 
of its function. 

Fortunately, when I attempted to cast 
a railway station in the mold of Sancta 


by my 
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Entrance detail of the Italian Presbyterian Church, Rochester, 


with sgraffito panel designed and also executed by Mr. Bragdon 


Sophia and other famous buildings | 
saw the folly of such procedure. So 
next I set seriously to work to develop 
a thoroughly good plan, without too 
much thought concerning exterior ap 
pearance—I could take care of that later 
on. With the help of the New York 
Central engineers I arrived at a solu- 
tion which satisfied both them and me. 
But I went wrong again in trving to 
compose a facade out of admired archi 
tectural forms and features, however in- 
appropriate they might be. The result 
ant design looked as much like a city 
hall, a courthouse, or a post office as 
a railway station. 

made conscious of the un- 
resolutely 


Again 
soundness of my method | 
put away all my photographs, books, and 
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plates. Like a mantram I repeated over 
and over to myself: “This is a railway 
station!” I went J 
York Central tracks and watched th¢ 


down to the New 


great locomotives with their long, pow 
erful boilers, squat smokestacks, linked 
and aligned driving wheels—watched 
until I felt them, until I becam 
in imagination. 
there was the archetype of which I was 
in search! 

On a 


them 


Then the answer came 


piece ot paper | drew five 


aligned, tangental circles, like 


the driving 


equal, 
wheels of a locomotive 
engine: the two end ones exactly de- 
fined the height and width of the office 
sections of the station at the right and 
left of the waiting room, and the three 
circumscribed the 


remaining circles 
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A local type of early Eighteenth Century houses along the old post roads in northern New 


York, noted by Mr. Bragdon in his search for Colonial architecture of the Genesee Valley 





Many of these houses, dating from the early Nineteenth Century, were 


built of cobblestone laid in horizontal courses between cut-stone quoins 


great round-arched windows which 
gave it light. 

The station was built in just that way 
—of dark brick and brownstone with 
the ironwork painted the color of cin 
ders. It has at least this merit: no one 
could possibly mistake it for anything 
but what it is. On one of my son Henry’s 
first visits to New York we passed the 
Pennsylvania Station. ‘What’s that 
building, Father, a library?” he asked. 

In the proportioning of the fagade 
and of the waiting room I made use of 
one of those systems set forth in my 
book, “The Beautiful Necessity’—what 
might be called the “musical parallel,” 


by reason of the employment of those 
numerical ratios subsisting between the 
consonant intervals within the octave, 
namely: 1 : 2, the octave; 3, the 
fifth; 3 : 4, the fourth; 4 : 5, the major 
third; and 4 : 7, the subminor seventh. 

The waiting room is twice as wide 
as it is high and twice as long as it is 
wide—the interval of the octave, or, 
if one prefers to name it so, the shape 
of a root-four rectangle. There also 
occur the ratios 2 : 3 and 4 : 7—the 
fifth and the diminished seventh. The 
beauty of the proportions of this room 
have often been remarked, the consensus 
of opinion being that they are very fine. 


Just before the building was opened. 
when the waiting room was still «mpty 
and bare, I took Mrs. Marie Russik o 
A friend of .\nnie 
Besant, and herself an occultist of note. 


a tour of inspection. 


she had been an opera singer. As we 
we were standing in a gallery overlook- 
ing the waiting room, in her full, pow- 
erful voice she ran up the notes of the 
diatonic scale. At the utterance of a 
certain note the whole place seemed t 
become a resonance chamber, reéniore- 
ing the tone with a volume of sound 
so great as to be almost overpowering: 
the walls, the floors, the entire building 


“There!”’ said the 


seemed to vibrate. 
singer as the sound died away in over- 
tones, “Now your railway station has 
found its keynote—now it is alive.” This 
was one of the strangest things that 
ever happened in my experience; I have 
often wondered whether those musical 
ratios in the design had anything to do 
with it. 

When the idea of a locomotive as an 
fixed in my 
mind it influenced all my thought. For 
one thing, | 


archetype became firmly 
was impressed with the 
employing no 
which antedated steam transportation 
itself. I found that all architectural or- 
nament in common use was older than 


necessity of ornament 


the age of steam, therefore | was con- 
fronted with the alternatives of elimi- 
nating ornament altogether or of in- 
venting it. The first seemed too easy 
a way out, and the second too difficult 
for a talent atrophied by continual copy- 
ing. What I did, therefore, was to deal 
with some of the canonical ornamental 
motifs with a free hand, much as a jazz 
band leader might syncopate or other- 
wise distort motifs from Beethoven or 


Bach. This compromise, which never 


satisfied me, prompted me to undertake 
an inquiry into the whole subject of 


ornament in an effort to develop an 
ornamental mode appropriate to our 
time and temper. ‘Projective Orna- 
ment” was the result of this quest. 

The Rochester Station was opened to 
the public in October, 1913. I had been 
almost continuously occupied with it for 
four years and it was a relief to have 
this work at last successfully completed. 
But my greatest thrill came earlier: 
with the erection of the first of the roof 
trusses. The lower chord of this truss 
established the profile of the waiting 
room ceiling—a five-centered arch. Out- 
lined against the sky it looked beautiful, 
having exactly the appearance of a true 
semi-ellipse. At that moment I felt 
much as Noah might have felt when 
he first beheld the rainbow in the sky. 


(To be continued ) 
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FAVORITE FEAT URE S 


Common problems of design in everyday practice—how the 


results look and how the drafting-room detailed them 
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Favorite Features, initiated 
in June, 1931, will appear 
in its enlarged form here- 
after. Instead of the un- 
usual and rare achieve- 
ment, it will bring the de- 
tails more commonly met in 
practice, shown by varied 


and successful examples 
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UNIT PLANNING 


A new Reference Series of American Architect and Architecture 


to help architectural offices produce better work at lower cost 


Throughout this year American Architect and Architecture will continue publica- 
tion of practical, authoritative reference articles with a new series on UNIT 
PLANNING. Each article in this new series has a single purpose. That is to 
offer a reliable means of simplifying and improving the routine of architectural 
practice through use of planning data of a standardized-unit character. 


As a practical basis for developing this Unir PLANNING material, the edi- 
tors recognized two facts as important: first, that almost every building contains 
certain plan elements common to every other building of a similar type. For 
example, houses and apartment buildings must have closets, kitchens, pantries. 
All buildings must contain stairs. Some sort of bath or toilet room is necessary 
in every building. Many service elements in schools are subject to practical 
and efficient standardization. Similarly, certain types of apartment layouts and 
the combination of hotel bedroom-bath-and-closet represent planning units that 
are well-standardized. 


The second fact influencing the concept of the Unir PLANNING Series con- 
cerns the economic necessity for saving time and expense in drafting room. Being 
architects themselves, the editors of this magazine have long recognized the value 
of reliable and practical planning data. They have consistently advocated estab- 
lishment of office standards of good practice. And they have urged the use of 
such standards as one means of producing better work by giving a designer 
ereater latitude to compose his plan around known essentials, predetermined re- 
quirements. The Unit PLANNING Series has been prepared to give building 
planners these necessary basic data. UNir PLANNING, therefore, is both a 
means and a method of producing better work at lower cost. Each article will 
provide plan units which any building planner may reliably use as standard for 
his own office. These will be evolved from research and careful analysis of the 
many technical sources which may bear upon their development. And with each 
group will be published a discussion of factors relating to their size, arrange- 
ment, adaptation and use. 


The way of using Unit PLANNING material will be instantly obvious to any 
building planner. Unit plan elements are presented in the form of TIMeE- 
SAVER STANDARDS, drawn to standard architectural scales and completely 
detailed to whatever degree is required by the subject. They can be used directly 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT +t solve problems of planning which involve many types of standardized 
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IN THIS ISSUE: 


Other subjects to be published in the UNIT PLANNING SERIES will include: 


C | O S F T S @ Stairways, Kitchens, Bathrooms, Public Toilet Rooms and School Class Rooms. 
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CLOSETS 


UNIT PLANNING No. 1 


OPULAR demand that houses be adequately 
equipped with closet space has brought new 
importance to this often 
more often neglected—detail of residence planning. 
It warrants thoughtful consideration for two rea- 
sons: to satisfy clients who have too often justly 
complained that architects do not appreciate house- 
keeping problems ; 


troublesome—and 


and to find means of providing 
suitable closet space without burdening the de- 
signer or increasing the cost of planning. 

Fortunately the types of closets which are most 
commonly needed in every dwelling unit are sus- 
ceptible to standardization in their basic design. 
A closet, as distinguished from a storage room, 
is essentially a place in which to keep supplies, 
clothing and various other things that are more 
or less frequently needed but not in constant use. 
Since its function is purely utilitarian, it should 
be compact and efficient in its utilization of space. 
It should protect the articles it is to contain, ac- 
commodate them properly, and make them conve- 
niently accessible when needed. 

If closets are to live up to this definition, each 
must be designed to suit the property to be stored 
—another specific application of Sullivan’s theory 
that “form follows function.” Standardization be- 
comes possible within reasonable limits because 
normal 
things in 


every family possesses certain types of 


common, such as garments, over- 
clothing, linens and housekeeping supplies, and 
thus has common need for corresponding types 
of closets. By determining the normal space re- 
quirements of these universal possessions, part of 
the problem of providing adequate storage spaces 


can be reduced to plan units of broad adaptability. 


REQUIRED CLOSET UNITS 
Presented in the accompanying 
STANDARDS are carefully developed “unit plans” 
of four normally re- 
quired in every dwelling. They are: over-clothing 
closets, bedroom or dressing room closets, linen 
closets, and housekeeping supplies closets. Each 
type includes a normal unit suitable for application 
under average conditions, and one or more varia- 
tions that suggest the range of adaptability of the 


rIME-SAVER 


basic types of closets 


basic dimensions around which all are formulated 

In applying these unit plans it must be kept in 
mind that infinite variations may be developed 
from them to suit specific project conditions, so 
long as the limiting dimensions are respected. By 
their use, a designer may be certain that adequate 
space for good functioning has been provided. If 
a client has greater than normal possessions it is 
a simple matter to increase the apprepriate dimen- 
sions in proportion. If space is available, more 
But if less 
than the indicated space is to be had in the plan 
under consideration, the designer should study the 


generous clearances may be allowed. 


conditions carefully and either adapt one of the 
variations to his out his 
design from the basic data presented. 


needs or work 


own 


1. THE OVER-CLOTHING CLOSET. This should be 
designed to accommodate outside wearing apparel 
ot every the household plus the 
over-clothing of a number of in addition 
to umbrellas, overshoes, walking sticks, etc., which 


member of 


guests, 


are commonly used in connection with such cloth- 
ing. It should that 
garment can be kept on a hanger to preserve its 
shape and should preferably provide segregated 
areas so that raincoats, umbrellas etc. can be hung 
without danger of damage to other apparel. 
Preferred location is the 
dwelling. In some cases, only one of these over- 


be large enough so each 


near entrance of a 
clothing closets is necessary, in which case it would 
he best front 
instances, however, it is have two; 
the front entrance to the more 
formal outdoor clothes of the family and its guests 
and the other at the rear, or service entrance to 
care for garments used for work and play. This 
latter closet might also include facilities for storing 


near the entrance. In many other 
desirable to 


one at care for 


such items of equipment as are used constantly 
with such clothing. It could advanta- 
geously fitted for children’s clothes. It will prob- 
ably be used more constantly by children than by 
other members of the family. 

The will, of 
course, vary if requirements other than average 
are encountered. But the average-sized family 
needs a closet with minimum inside dimensions 


also be 


size of the over-clothing closet 
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of 20” 3'4”. A depth of 2’0% 1s essential if 
clothing to be hung so that the shape of the 
garments is preserved. A coat hanger is approxi- 
mately is” across and the bulk and drape of a 
heavy overcoat, for example, will add about 
another To the total of 22” is added an inch 
on each side for easy clearance in removing 
clothes. 

In a closet of such a depth, the hanging pole 


inarily be in the center and very little 
ild be available for hook strips on either 
side of the garments. Thus, if clothing is to be 
hung on hooks as well as on hangers, an additional 
6” of depth should be allowed. The longitudinal 
dimension of 3’4” allows space for hanging about 
ten garments. This will be adequate for a family 


we nuld ( 
space W 


of four and provide the necessary additional space 
for the clothing of two guests. it does 
not include the space necessary for any fittings, 


However, 





Standardized closet elements can be combined to solve 
residential 
Above, two storage rooms developed from typical unit 
plans. 


any problem of storage requirements. 
Left, above, is a general storage room; right, 
a combination storage and dressing or sewing room in 
which A may be fitted cabinet units, B and C unfitted 
closets and D a work or dressing table. Below are views 


of a similar room planned according to this principle 


2 oe a 














other than the usual shelf, hanging pole, and hook 
strip on the closet door. 

A much more desirable arrangement would in- 
clude a rack for umbrellas, walking sticks, over- 
shoes, etc. and a separate compartment measuring 
approximately a foot in width for the storage of 
rain coats. Minimum inside dimensions of such a 
closet should be 2’0” x 5’0” for a long narrow 
space and 3’4” x 4'0” for a short, deep area. Choice 
between the two shapes depends upon the planning 
conditions at hand. 


2. THE BEDROOM CLOSET. Primarily this closet 
is for the storage of personal clothing which can- 
not be kept in a wardrobe. Obviously, it is subject 
to elaborate development, depending upon the liv- 
ing habits of the individual for whom it is planned. 
Here again, however, a minimum space can be 
set. 


An area of 2’0” x 3/4" provides storage space 
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e Cc L oO Ss if T Ss for about 12 garments on hangers. It does not 


give adequate space for hanging clothes on hooks, _—s 

UNIT PLANNING however, and an additional 6” of space should be ee 
allowed for efficient use of a hook strip. Hooks = 

NUMBER.......1 are more convenient if located near the door at 
the end of the closet which would then measure 
2'0” x 3/10”. Hook strips at the back of the closet 
are inaccessible and waste space when not in use. 
They require that the hanging pole be moved for- 
ward 6” from the normal position. 

This standard minimum area is subject to all | 
sorts of fittings. Within the enclosure, for exam- 
ple, could be developed a closet entirely for men’s I) 
clothing; or it could be fitted particularly for 
women’s clothing. Still a third arrangement would 
adapt it particularly to children’s use or, as a 
guest room closet for storing either men’s or 
women’s garments. In any case, the minimum fit- 
tings should include a shelf, a hanging pole spaced 
at least 10” and preferably 12” from the rear of 
the wall, hook strips preferably at the ends and, 
in most instances, a double hook strip on the door 
for night garments and bathrobes. Simple racks an TT PAT ATTA 
at the floor can take care of shoes; and hats can 
be kept on the shelf. 

Development of the bedroom closet into a more 
desirable storage space is easily accomplished in 
somewhat the same fashion as that indicated for 
the over-clothing closet. Some suggestions for this 
development are indicated in the accompanying 
sketches; and the TIME-SAVER STANDARDS pages 
published with this article indicate a practical 
standardization of this sort. 
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It is possible to store garments in a space shal- 
lower than 2’0”. But the clothes cannot then hang 
on a pole parallel to the door and thus a sliding 
rod is necessary. Sliding hanger rods should be 
located at least one foot from the door jamb and 
2’0” on centers if more than one is included in a 
single closet. Otherwise, the bulk of clothes will 
interfere with easy operation. Space for hook 
strips should be added at the end. A shallow closet 
of this type without hook strip space will measure 
about 2’4” x 1'4”, inside, for the storage of about " 
6 men’s garments. For 12 such garments on Such a space can be comparatively shallow, for a 














hangers the minimum inside dimensions will be shelf is not an efficient storage space if deeper : 
about 1'4”x 4’4”. The depth may vary with the than 15” or 18”. The width of a minimum closet of 
length of the sliding hanger rods commercially of this type should be about 3’0”. Such a closet, ‘i 
available. They are usually made 12”, 16”, 24” however, could not accommodate anything but the ie 
and up to 40” long when in closed position. linens of the average household; and the majority ha 
Wardrobe fitting can hardly be included in a of the blankets which require storage during the ne 
minimum closet without cramping necessary hang- summer months would have to be placed else ty 
ing space. Therefore, if trays for sweaters, scarfs, where. ps 
etc. or extra shelves for shoes or hats are desired, The more desirable type of linen closet includes th 

an inside dimension of 2'0” x 4'8” should be al- a number of drawers not over 2’0” inside depth 

lowed to care for average requirements. Note that and 12” in height. Above a counter, approximately 
wardrobe type fittings can be accommodated in 30” from the floor, there should be shelves as P 

the standard 2 foot depth if doors face the drawers outlined above. A folding or sorting counter 
or trays. which slides out of the way above the drawers is p 
convenient and practical. A closet of this type fe 


3. THE LINEN CLOSET. This unit provides for would require a space approximately 2'0” of tt 
the storage of domestic bed linen, towels, possibly 2'6” x 4’8”. Contents of all linen closets should be 


surplus stocks of table linen and in some cases protected by full-length doors. th 

also for blankets and comforters. Two general N 

AMERICAN ARCHITECT types can be standardized. The first, by far the 4. HOUSEKEEPING SUPPLIES CLOSET. E very m 

AND ARCHITECTURE, Simplest, fitted only with shelves behind standard dwelling should contain a storage space for clean- cl 
JANUARY 1937... . 90 doors which open the full width of the closet. ing equipment and supplies. It probably is not 

a 
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STANDARDIZED ELEMENTS CAN MEET 


Any special problem involving personal storage requirements can be met efficiently and easily if developed from 


planning units of standard sizes and character. . . 


semi-fitted space does triple duty as circulation, compact dressing room and wardrobe closet. 


closet service for two bedrooms. The large closets 


double bedroom can be located to advantage adjacent to a closet designed for a 
























































INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS 


1. A common closet problem in which a double-capacity, 


... 2. Adequate 


giving individual storage space for each occupant of a 


bedroom with only one 


occupant. . . . 3. A compact, well-planned wardrobe closet, fitted to provide for more than average needs, 


but developed from standardized unit storage 


essential that a completely fitted cleaning closet 
be provided on each floor of a small house. But 
it is desirable that such a closet be on each floor 
of a large house where servants are employed and 
it is essential that the closet be ade- 
quate to contain a broom, a vacuum cleaner, a 
mop and various brushes and dust pans together 
with the necessary cleaning supplies. Sizes and 
types of vacuum cleaners vary, but an inside closet 
area of 2'0” x 3’0” will be adequate for any of 
them. 


in such cases, 


PRINCIPLES OF CLOSET DESIGN 


Underlying the development of the unit plans 
presented in TIME-SAVER STANDARDS form are a 
few basic principles that may also serve to guide 
the design of special closets of any type. 

1. Dimensions should be based on the sizes of 
the articles to be accommodated. In T-S.S. Serial 
No. 70 are given dimensions of all objects com- 
monly stored in closets of standard types. When 
closets for special purposes are being developed, 


requirements 


similar data should first be accumulated and then 


the closets designed around them. 

2. Space should be efficiently used. Closets and 
utilitarian in nature. 
Floor space in closets “large enough to walk into” 
is frequently wasted, except when it 
dressing area, a passageway, or serves some simi- 
larly useful purpose. Normally, closet floor space 


storage spaces are purely 


becomes a 


used for access only can be put to better use in 
adjacent room areas by proper design and dimen- 
sioning. 

Vertical space above normal reach is frequently 
wasted by lack of thought in design. The normal 
person cannot conveniently remove or replace ar- 
ticles on a shelf more than 6'9” from the floor. To 
make use of shelves at this height, the closet door 
should open up to the full height of the storage 
space—that is, from 7'0” to 7’6”, often an imprac- 
tical detail. In high ceilinged rooms there is waste 
space above the normal door height of 6’8” which 
can be effectively used as a cupboard for hand 
luggage and some types of out-of-season clothing 


such as winter hats and shoes in summer, etc. 
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This use of space, therefore, suggests that the full 
wall height be put to use by providing cupboard 
doors above the main closet doors. 

3. Contents of closets should be conveniently 
A long shallow closet which extends 
deeply to either side of a door opening is not 
efficient. The dark awkward recesses thus formed 
are difficult to reach into at best. They cannot 
be fitted with shelves or drawers unless the space 
opposite the door is left clear to permit the 
drawers to be drawn out or the shelves to be 


accessible. 


reached. 

In principle, therefore, the floor space required 
by a closet should be no larger than is needed to 
accommodate the garments or supplies for which 
it is designed. Substantially the entire face of the 
closet should be accessible through doors. 

These may be of swinging, sliding or folding 
types. The advantages of the swing type are that 
the inner faces may be used for hooks to carry 
night garments or wrappers that do not require 
hanger space and are in daily use, or to carry a 
full length mirror which is not wanted in the room 
except when the closet is in use for dressing pur- 
Hinged doors are also economical because 
they can be obtained in standard form and do not 
require special hardware. The chief disadvantage 
of hinged doors is that they occupy valuable floor 


poses. 


space when open and often interfere with furniture 
arrangement. 


Sliding doors occupy no floor space and usually 
can be of comparatively light construction. They 
require tracks and rollers and special hardware 
and they do not permit the entire closet to be 
opened at one time, unless they slide into the par. 
tition or the closet itself, which usually involves 
expensive construction. They do not offer space 


on the inner face for hooks or mirrors. 

Folding doors take less space than full swing 
doors, but otherwise have the characteristics of 
sliding doors. 


NON-STANDARD STORAGE SPACES 
Obviously the foregoing types of closets do not 
meet all storage needs of the normal dwelling, 
Every house should provide special closets and 
general storage spaces for many kinds of posses- 
sions that are not common to all in size or quantity 
and therefore cannot be reduced to reasonably uni- 
form standard requirements. Most 
maining closets and storage areas have less need 
for fixed locations than those discussed heretofore, 
They may often occupy the left-over spaces which 
are the frequent by-product of room arrangements, 
or they may utilize space in attics, basements or 


of these re- 





1. Over-clothing closet: 
servants’ entrances, if required. 


2. Bedroom closets: 


each single bedroom. 
space. 


3. Linen closets: 
are situated. 


4. Housekeeping Supplies closets: 


closet. Any dry, reasonably accessible location. 


6. Equipment closets: 
equipment, guns, fishing tackle, card tables, etc. 


7. Bulk Foods Storage 


8. General Dead Storage: 





RECOMMENDED CLOSET SPACES 


One convenient to main entrance; 


FOR NORMAL DWELLINGS 


Every normal dwelling unit should contain closet and storage 
spaces of the following types and in the quantities indicated: 


additional closets at children's and 


Two in master bedroom or dressing room; one fitted for man’s clothing, one for 
woman's. Two in each other double bedroom, to be fitted as required for children or adults. One in 
Double guest rooms for transient guests may have one large closet with trunk 


One on main bedroom floor. One on each other floor where three or more bedrooms 


One in small houses. One on each floor in large houses. 


5. Dead Storage closet for garments and fabrics out of season: One dust-proof and vermin-proof 


One or more, according to client's needs, for children's toys, game and sports 


for large quantities of canned, preserved and bulk foods in barrels and bins 
not requiring refrigeration: One in cool, dry ventilated location. 


One or more, according to layout and size of house for trunks, luggage, 
porch and terrace furniture, gardening equipment, sleds, skis, bicycles, screens, awnings, storm sash, and 
similar seasonally used items and for miscellaneous furniture and other possessions not in use. 


Not included in the above, but usually required are kitchen, pantry and 
laundry closets and cupboards, china closets, wine and liquor closets or 
vaults and similar units specially designed to serve well established functions. 
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CLOSET FITTINGS—Details of fitted equipment within closets of standardized unit areas can be as 
elaborate as the requirements of the owner dictate. Proof is in these three pictures. Left: hanging 
space is enclosed and hat shelves protected by glazed cabinet doors. Center: door shelves are unusual 
and ordinarily not necessary. When used, extra area must be added to standard closet dimensions. 
Right: completely fitted closets for each occupant of a double bedroom are desirable. In this example. 
however, the location causes inconvenient interference of doors when both are used at the same time 


garages. Typical requirements of this 


character include: 


storage 


1. A GENERAL STORAGE CLOSET. [n a number 
of instances, this has been provided in an out-of- 
the-way corner of the house and lined with cedar. 
Its primary purpose has been the 
clothes, the use of which is 


storage ol 
seasonal or of a 
specialized character. Too often, however, this 
closet has been unequipped for efficient use and 
has become a “catch-all” for the miscellaneous 
items which could be put nowhere else. It is 
hardly subject to standardization, but in a space 
approximately 6'0” x 8’0” can be placed a series ot 
shelves, trays and hanging poles which will effec- 
tively care for the out-of-season storage of cloth- 
ing, luggage, camping equipment, extra blankets 
and other paraphernalia which need not be con- 
stantly accessible, but which require some sort of 
protection at all times. 
of this type is indicated on page 91. 


A suggestion for a closet 


2. EQUIPMENT CLOSETS. These may take vari- 
ous forms, ranging from cupboards to dead storage 
space, according to need. Included in this category 
are closets for guns, fishing rods, golf clubs, tennis 
and sports rackets, skis, skates and other sports 
equipment; game equipment closets for folding 
card tables and chairs, chess and checker boards, 
roulette wheels, cards, etc.; and toy closets or cup- 
boards for children’s toys and games. 


3. WINE AND LIQUOR STORAGE, in the form 
ot a wine cellar or liquor vault, or both. 


4. BULK FOOD STORAGE, for canned, preserved 
and packaged foods purchased or made up in large 
quantities and for barrels or bins of fruits and 
vegetables, etc., that do not require refrigeration 
for their safe-keeping. 


5. STORAGE FOR LUGGAGE. Specially designed 
closets are not always required for luggage. Hand 
bags, valises, and other light luggage may be ac- 
commodated either in 
spaces above dressing-room closets or in a dead 


accessibly dead _ storage 


storage room. Provisions should always be made 


for the proper storage of trunks and heavy cases. 


6. DEAD STORAGE, for inactive 


Modern housekeeping demands an extraordinary 


possessions. 


amount of dead storage space for seasonally used 
items such as screens in winter and storm sash 
in summer; porch and terrace furniture out of 
season; sleds, toboggans, bicycles, garden imple- 
ments, etc. There is an almost inevitable accumu- 
lation of surplus furniture that is either out of 
repair or not actively used which further increases 
the need for general storage space. 


UNIT PLANS FOR CLOSET TYPES 


The following TIME-SAVER STANDARDS include 
dimensional data on the various objects which 
need to be stored in the average household as a 
basis for individual adaptation of unit-planning 
standards. Thus, T-S.S. Serial No. 70 presents 
3asic Data for Closet Planning. On T-S.S. Serial 
No. 71 will be found unit plans for Bedroom and 
Dressing Room Closets; and T-S.S. Serial No. 
72 makes available unit plans for Overclothing 
and Utility Closets. 

All data on these TIME-SAVER STANDARDS sheets 
have been prepared to accurate architectural scale 
and are presented in such form that they may be 
used directly as a working reference on the sub- 
ject. Obviously, it is impossible to present all unit 
planning possibilities on these sheets. Therefore, 
only that material has been included which would 
most widely serve the average project. 
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PURPOSE LIMITING DIMENSIONS 

Dimensions and clearances required by objects commonly The design of closets and storage spaces should be predicated 
stored in the most frequently used types of closets for resi- upon the space requirements of objects to be stored. When 
dences are presented as a guide to the development of special closets for special purposes are being developed, such as for 
closets and to the adaptation of unit plans of closets presented guns, sports equipment, toys, card tables, china or glassware, 
T-S.S. Serials Nos. 71 and 72. The dimensions given are suit- etc., methods of storing the given objects for convenience and 
able for use in closet planning but are not necessarily precise accessibility should first be studied and then critical dimensions 
dimensions of all of the objects shown. of the closet space determined. 
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BASIC DATA —CLOSET PLANNING 


In the more commonly used types of closets for garments and 
linens there are a few critical or limiting dimensions worthy of 
special note: 


Overall closet depth for garments should normally be 2 feet, 
measured at right angles to the garment hanger pole. When 
the pole is mounted in the center of the space, or 12 inches 
from either wall, it provides ample room for the bulk of heavy 
garments such as overcoats. It also provides space for normal 
wardrobe fittings, which derive their greatest dimension from 
the fact that a tray or drawer having inside dimensions of 
10” x 20” will accommodate laundered shirts, folded sweaters, 
lingerie, etc. Allowing for the cabinet work surrounding this 
net inside dimension it is possible to develop efficient cabinets 
having an overall depth dimension of 22 to 24 inches. 

When shallow closets are required, a minimum depth of 12 to 
14 inches is critical for two reasons: A shirt tray may have a 
minimum inside depth of 10 inches if the length is 20 inches. 
With the surrounding cabinet work this 10-inch depth requires 
at least 12 inches of closet space. The shortest sliding hanger 
rod is 10” long when closed. A better cimension for shallow 
closets is 16 inches which takes a larger size of sliding hanger 
rod and permits fulfillment of normal requirements for one 
person in the minimum wall space. 


Shelf depths of 10 to 15 inches will accommodate hats, shoes, 
normal size hand luggage and most folde: shirts, sweaters and 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT 


TIME-SAVER 


STANDARDS 





Serial No. 70 


JANUARY 1937 


Length of hanger poles is governed by the number of garments 
to be accommodated. Each hanger should be allowed from 
2 to 3% inches of pole length. The latter dimension permits 
removal of one garment without disturbing the others. The 
lesser dimension is likely to develop crowding with the average 
range of garment types. Increase pole length 4 to 6 inches 
over the computed dimension for maximum convenience for 
removing hangers; also increase foregoing dimensions where 
fur coats, clothes in garment bags and other bulky or fragile 
garments are to be accommodated. 


Closet fittings. Minimum closet fittings for 
should include hanger rod, shelf and hook strip—the latter 
preferably at the front of the closet or at the ends of the pole. 
Additional fittings increase the utility of a closet and improve 
the protection and care accorded hats, shoes and other articles. 
The data presented in the accompanying drawings indicate 
various basic fittings, which may be added to any of the closets 
shown on the accompanying T-S.S. 

Suggested details for umbrella and overshoe racks, linen 
closet trays and drawers and other cabinet work are intended 
to be used as guides to original design rather than as finished 


garment closets 


details. The dimensions given may be safely adopted but the 
arrangements may vary widely to suit individual project re- 
quirements. Millwork and cabinet work details are not de- 


veloped as these are shown at larger scale in T-S.S. Serial Nos 
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PURPOSE 


Three types of bedroom closets are presented on this sheet. 
Each has been developed to provide adequate, convenient and 
compact storage for personal wardrobes and all can be em- 
pioyed as standardized units to meet the various bedroom or 
dressing room closet requirements that arise in residential or 
apartment house planning. 

Closets on this sheet can be regarded as basic units which 
meet average requirements for one person. Dimensions may 
be increased to provide larger than normal requirements or to 
accommodate fittings but limiting dimensions should not be 
decreased without study of the basic data presented on T-S.S. 
Serial No. 70. In all cases, desirable rather than absolute mini- 
ma are recommended. 


STORAGE REQUIREMENTS 


Dimensions and shapes of minimum closet areas are gov- 
erned by: (1) garment and hanger sizes, (2) desirable clear- 
ances, (3) practical limits based upon dimensions of the human 
figure, and (4) door sizes. 


Men's clothing on hangers measures up to 20” or 22” across the 
shoulders (depending on the hanger size), and requires a mini- 
mum of 4-8” clear hanging height if topcoats or trousers are 
hung full length, or 3-2” if trousers are doubled. In thickness 
men’s suits occupy 3” or 3%”, plus clearance to permit removal 
of garments without crushing. 


Women's clothing such as dresses occupy less space across the 
shoulders than men’s clothing, but such articles as evening 
wraps may require even more. Width is therefore established 
as at least equal to width of men’s clothes, 20” to 22”. Clear 
hanging height required is 5’-3”; thickness of individual gar- 
ments averages 2” to 3” plus clearance, as noted for men. 


Children's clothing requirements may be assumed to be the 
same as for adults’ clothing in width and thickness. Hanging 
height is variable, dependent on age; and, ideally, hanging 
poles, hook strips and shelves for children’s use should be ad- 
justable in height. 


Clearances. On the hanging pole, add from 4” to 6” beyond the 
total thickness of all garments accommodated. Between pole 
and shelf provide 3” to 4”. Clothing hung on hook strips re- 
quires 6” minimum clear space in which to hang without dis- 
turbing adjacent garments. 


Door Sizes. Spaces greater than 12” to right or left of door in- 
side minimum closets become inaccessible, and space above the 
door is almost inaccessible unless a separate cabinet is pro- 
vided. The normal shelf height to which it is possible to reach 
is approximately 6’-3”. Stock door sizes practical for minimum 
closets are: 2’-2”, 2’-4” or 2’-8” by 6-8”. 


MINIMUM CLOSETS 


Dimensions resulting from the above data are as follows: 

Depth front to back: garment width plus 2” clearance, or 1’-10” 
to 2’-0’. If a hook strip is used at the front or rear of the 
closet, 2’-6”. 

Width end to end: door width plus 1-0”, or using a 2’-4” door, 
3’-4”. If a hook strip is used on one end, 3’-10”. 


Fittings. Absolute minimum includes only a hanging pole, shelf 
and hook strip. It is desirable to add shoe storage fittings, in 
the form of racks, shelves or bags. Tie-racks, mirror and hook 
strip on the back of the door are also desirable but are not 
always subjects for the architect. 


Capacity. Allowing a total of 4” for clearance necessary to per- 
mit easy removal of garments, these minimum dimensions will 
accommodate approximately 12 garments on hangers, as well 
as 5 to 12 pairs of shoes (depending upon the type of storage 
provided) and the average number of hats, neckties and inci- 
dentals generally stored in such a closet by one person. 


BEDROOM and DRESSING ROOM CLOSETS 


VARIATIONS 


Extremely shallow closets do not accommodate clothing hung 
on a pole parallel to the door. This type is most efficient when 
equipped with sliding hanging poles which pull out, permitting 
easy access to all garments on hangers. Such sliding hanging 
rods come in lengths of 10”, 12”, 16”, 24’ and up to 40”. The 
entire front of: shallow closets should open. Stock hinged, 
folding, sliding, or cabinet doors may be used. Hangers should 
be spaced 2’-0’ on centers and 12” from door jambs. Hook 
strips are most accessible when placed at ends of closet, it be- 
ing assumed that all space up to the back of the door will be 
occupied by garments on hangers. Separate cabinets above 
door height are particularly reeommended, since shallowness of 
the closet makes for easy access from the room to all storage 
shelves. 

An extremely shallow closet, 1’-4” deep by 4’-0” long, will ac- 
commodate 10 to 12 garments when constructed as indicated. 


Deep, narrow closets width of which will not permit easy access 
to garments hung from a fixed pole, should be equipped with 
sliding hangers as outlined for extremely shallow closets. Ac- 
cess to shelves is poor, useful hook-strip space is confined to the 
back of the door, and cabinet or other dead storage space over- 
head is at best difficult: to use. This type of plan should be 
avoided whenever possible. 


Closets larger than minimum in depth or length, or both, are 
most efficient if fitted to a greater degree as wardrobes. If pos- 
sible, separate cabinets should be provided above normal door 
height to make full use of waste space, unless the closet is so 
deep as to render the rear of such a cabinet inaccessible. In 
the latter case, high storage shelves reached from within the 
closet are advisable. Shoe racks, drawers or trays for sweaters 
and such clothing as is not generally hung or stored in 
dressers, and extra hanging poles, may be used. If large enough, 
a deep closet may be used as a small dressing-room and com- 
pletely fitted as such. 


FITTINGS 


Hanging poles may be of hard wood 1” in diameter, or of metal 
¥%” in diameter. Lengths greater than 3’-0” to 3’-10” should 
have intermediate support. Normal comfortable height of 
hanging poles for men is 5-10”, and for women, 5-3”. This 
may be varied to suit conditions. Heights for children’s hang- 
ing poles may be 3-10” or more. 


Shelves should not be less than 12” or more than 15” in depth. 
Narrower shelves will not easily accommodate hats, and wider 
ones are difficult of access. Clearance of 3” to 4” should be 
provided between shelf and pole. Clear height above shelves 
should be at least 10” to 12”. 


Hooks should be spaced 4” to 6” apart, and 5’-6” above the floor 
for adults, 3-0” or more for children. 


Other equipment such as shoe racks and cabinets as well as 
more detailed information on poles, shelves and hooks is given 
on T-S.S. Serial No. 70, “Basic Data for Closet Planning.” 


Cabinet work is not shown. For typical details see T-S.S. Serial 
Nos. 68 and 69, “Finish Woodwork—Cabinet Work—1 and 2. 


LIGHTING AND VENTILATION 


Lighting should be provided in all closets deeper than the mini- 
mum, and is desirable in all except the extremely shallow type. 
Fixtures may be mounted on the ceiling or on clear wall space 
above hook-strip height. The latter mounting is particularly 
desirable in closets fitted as wardrobes or small dressing-rooms 
or where mirrors are to be illuminated. Switch control, pre- 
ferably of the door contact type, is desirable although pull 
chains are suitable. Bull’s eye or other indicators which will 
show when the light within the closed closet is on, are ad- 
visable if door switches are not used. 
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BEDROOM and DRESSING ROOM CLOSETS 


Ventilation of bedroom closets may be provided by screened 
holes through the ceiling to cabinet above, circulation of air 
through cracks around closet and cabinet doors being adequate. 
If no cabinet exists above, holes in the front wall at ceiling 
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line, a grille, or similar means may be provided. If closets are 
to be moth-proof, weatherstripping is advisable on doors, and 
ventilation openings in door or at ceiling line should be covered 
with fine mesh metal screen cloth. 
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Approx. 12 Garments on hangers 
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PURPOSE 

Three types of closets are considered on this sheet: over- trated, such expansion as may be necessary being in the nature 
clothing, housekeeping supplies, and linen closets. Limiting of special problems which cannot be standardized. Linen 
dimensions and minimum closets only are discussed and illus- closets, for instance, may be constructed entirely as cabinets, 
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OVER-CLOTHING and UTILITY CLOSETS 


thus utilizing available space to the greatest possible degree of 
efficiency. Dimensions given herein and on T-S.S. Serial No. 70 
“Basic Data for Closet Planning’—will enable architects to 
dimension special cabinets. 
In all cases, desirable rather than absolute minima are rec- 
ommended. 


OVER-CLOTHING CLOSETS 


Minimum should provide space for at least two outer coats for 
each member of the family, as well as for overcoats for such 
guests as may be entertained. A closet 2-0” deep by 3-4” end- 
to-end will accommodate 9 to 11 overcoats or other outer gar- 
ments on hangers. If a hook strip is provided, add 6” hanging 
clearance to the dimension affected. Hat pegs, and low hook 
strips for children’s use, may be installed on the back of the 
door. 


More desirable is an over-clothing closet which also provides 
compartments equipped with drip-pans, etc., for umbrellas, 
overshoes and raincoats. Such compartments may be added in 
a closet deeper than the minimum or added to the length of 
the minimum closet. Separate storage compartments over the 
door (above normal reach) are more useful than inaccessible 
overhead space reached from within the closet. 


HOUSEKEEPING CLOSETS 


These should provide space for long articles, including vac- 
uum cleaners, dust mops, brooms and carpet-sweepers. Brooms 
and mops are best hung from hooks, as resting these on the 
floor causes them to deteriorate quickly. Pails, dust pans and 
various small brushes may also be hung from hooks. Shelves 
should be provided for storing soaps, cleaning solutions, etc. 
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As many as possible of these shelves should be made adjustable 
to accommodate the varying sizes of containers. A larger shelf 
for storing such articles as vacuum cleaner attachments, and 
dead storage shelves or over-door cabinet for supplies bought 
in bulk or not constantly used, complete the desirable fittings. 
Closets for housekeeping supplies may be extremely shallow, 
1’-4” to 2’-0” being satisfactory. Whenever possible, at least one 
such closet should be included on each floor of a residence. 


LINEN CLOSETS 


Linen closets are more easily standardized than any other 
type. While sizes of linen when folded vary according to indi- 
vidual habits, the average economical folded sizes (see T-S.S. 
Serial No. 70, “Basic Data for Closet Planning’’) are fairly con- 
stant. Thus, linen shelves or drawers should be sized to ac- 
commodate large folded sheets, 10” by 24”. Other articles are 
smaller and can be easily and economically stored within the 
same limits. Closets 20” deep will accommodate two rows of 
linens laid the 10’ way; depth of 24” will accommodate one row 
the 24” way. If drawers are provided, depth of closet should 
include clearance and construction dimensions as well as linen 
sizes. 

One should be able to open the entire front of linen closets. 
Cabinet construction, or folding or sliding doors, will permit in- 
clusion of the usual thickness of wall construction within the 
useful closet depth. 

A folding and sorting counter or sliding shelf provides desir- 
able working space. Bottoms of drawers, and possibly shelves, 
should be latticed or pierced to provide ventilation. If separate 
cabinets are utilized over doors, ventilation from lower to upper 
cabinets is extremely valuable. Freshly laundered linens are 
always slightly damp and (particularly if ventilation is not pro- 
vided) should be thoroughly aired before storing. 
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TECHNICAL DIGEST 


KEY TO PRESENTATION 


Typical reference: 

15 N'36:14-26 gptv 

Means: Issue of November 15, 1936, pages 14 
to 26 inclusive, presented according to follow- 
ing key: 

d—detail g—graph p—plan 

s—section t—text v—photographic view 
Accordingly, gptv indicates graph(s), plan(s), 
text and photographic view(s) in the article. 


ACOUSTICS 
N.B.C. studio design. (R. M. Morris & G. M. 


Nixon). Acoustical Society of America, Journal. 

O'36:81-90 gptv 

interiors, 
Discus- 


Plans, studio 
graphs of acoustical quantities. 
sions of isolation, reverberation periods, 


photos ot 


materials, “breathing” (effect of porosity 
of walls), and studio treatment including 
a typical work sheet showing the separate 
calculations necessary. 


AIR CONDITIONING & HEATING 


Individual air conditioning for flats. Archi- 
tectural Review (London). D'36:Ixvi-Ixviii tv 


Each of thirty flats in Eaton House, 
London, has its own compressor under a 
neat white enameled cover on a_ small 
balcony off its kitchen. 
are cantilevered into open interior courts. 
Air conditioning unit placed in kitchen 
includes slow speed fan, heating, cooling 
and dehumidifying coils, filter and humid- 
ifier spray, in a floor area 2 x 3 ft., com- 
pletely built-in. 


These balconies 


Underwriters’ regulations for installation 
of ventilating and air conditioning sys- 
tems. Heating & Ventilating D'36:39-42 dt 


Changes as of October, 1936, modern- 
izing regulations for blower and exhaust 
Three classifications: (1) Air 
conditioning and ventilating: (2) Re- 
moval of flammable vapors; (3) Remov- 


systems. 


al or conveyance of dust, stock or refuse. 
Diagrams of two types of fire doors for 
ducts passing through firewalls, and of 
typica! air conditioning system in a build- 
ing of fireproof, semi-fireproof or heavy 
timber construction. 


Ducts: Materials, Fabrication & Erection. 
Heating & Ventilating. N'36:40-50 dst 


Valuable data in clear presentation. 


100 


Tables of material properties, text and 51 
good diagrams of all phases of ductwork, 
including internal bracing, longitudinal 
seams, transverse joints, supports, ex- 
ternal bracing and other miscellaneous 
details. 


Cold Feet: Drafts in office building lobbies. 
(Earl Brown). Domestic Engineering. D'36:62- 
64 dt 


Common problem of stack effect over- 
come in ten-story building by weather- 
stripping throughout, providing 
door-closers, and installation of recircu- 
lating unit ventilators in the lobby. 


doors 


Approximate heat quantities for prelim- 
inary estimating. (Part 17 of series). Heat- 
ing & Ventilating. N'36:51-53 ¢ 

Two short-cut formulas for estimating 
winter loads for buildings of traditional 
construction. Table of 
approximate heat loads (in Btu.’s) for 
summer cooling in various types of small 
buildings : 


materials and 


personal service shops, restau- 
rants, small theaters, small private offices, 
rooms in residences. 


Heat loads of electrical equipment. Heat- 
ing & Ventilating. N'36: opp.58 ¢ 

Two pages of tables listing restaurant 
equipment, domestic appliances, electric 
lights, electric motors, motor-driven ap- 
pliances, electric refrigerators and mis- 
cellaneous appliances. 


Radiator paint: emissive efficiency. Heat- 
ing & Ventilating. D'36:51 ¢ 

Table showing relative heat output of 
radiators with various finishes. 


Heat transmission through windows. (Ab- 
stract: W. G. Marley, from Journal of the In- 
stitute of Heating & Ventilating Engineers, 
London. N' 36:369-373). Heating & Ventilat- 
ing. D'36:52 gt 

Electrical recording instruments proved 
that sufficient solar radiation is reflected 
from clouds and buildings into a north 
window to cause a negative air-to-air 
thermal conductance during the day as 
early as April. The value obtained for 
nocturnal thermal conductance for 296 
hourly periods confirms the generally 
accepted figure of one Btu. per sq. ft. per 
hour for use in calculating heat loss 
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through glass. 
on clear nights. Clouds cause a decrease. 
Wind increases conductance slightly. 


High values are observed 


Heating reference data. Domestic Engi- 
neering. D'36:81-82 dt 

Four data sheets: letails 
of vacuum steam, hot water, vapor steam 
heating systems. 


drawings of 


BUILDING TYPES & PLANNING 


Smaller retail shop. (Bryan & Norman West. 
wood). Architects’ Journal (London). 26 N 
'36:741-746 tv 


Value of location, emphasis on goods, 
two types of shop: for necessities, for 
luxuries. (Continued) 3 D’36:779-782 ¢ 

Sites and site values: town, neighbor- 
hood, relation to other shops. 


‘Current notes on planning schools. (Series). 
Architect & Building News (London). 27 N 
'36:247-248 pst 


Assembly halls for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. Typical plans and sec- 
tions, notes on acoustics, lighting, and 
plattorm planning. (Continued) 4 
D’36 :276-277 pt. 

Rooms for meals, dining rooms, kit- 
chens, gymnasiums and gymnastic ap- 
paratus. 


Theaters. Das Werk (Zurich). N'36:325-349 
pstv 


German text. Historical development 
of theater auditoriums shown by a wide 
range of plans and views of examples. 
Detailed photos of 

metal 
This is primarily a special number on the 
Corso Theater, Zurich. 


Sets for variety acts. 


seating using tubular supports. 


Care of slide films & motion picture films 
in libraries. (C. G. Weber & J. R. Hill). 
Society of Motion Picture Engineers, Journal. 


D'36:691-702 ¢ 


Increasing use of film for record pur- 
poses in libraries has developed need for 
this data. Of architectural interest are 
the conclusions that, for preservation, 
(“safety film”) 
should be stored in conditions of 50% 
R.H. and 70-80° F. If air conditioning 
is not available use humidified cabinets 
or small sized rooms in which relative 


cellulose-acetate film 
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humidity can be maintained at or some- 
what ab ve 50%. 

Cellulse-nitrate film is perishable and 
hazard See National Board of Fire 
Underw: iters regulation. This paper rec- 
ommend- storage only in approved fire- 
proof cainets within vaults of fireproof 


construction. Low temperature (about 


30° F.) and relative humidity below 50% 
are recommended to retard deterioration 
in stot Film containers should be 
vented permit free escape of products 
of decomposition which if confined would 
acceler deterioration. 


Housing in Copenhagen 1914-1936. (Kay 
Fisker). Arkitekten (Copenhagen). No. 6-7. 
36:113-164 ptv 

Reference issue with Danish text, but 
analysis of many plot plans and over 120 
apartment layouts has clearly classified 
diagrams intelligible to the designer. 


City or Site Planning: Kiel Competition. 
Monatshefte fiir Baukunst und Stadtebau (Ber- 
lin). D'36:133-141 dptv 


Perspectives and plans of twelve 
projects for a new museum and research 
institute adjacent to an existing water- 


side palace. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Pumping grandstand concrete in cold 
weather. (Emory D. Roberts}. Engineering 
News-Record. 19 N’'36:711-712 stv 

Thin seat slabs, ramps and walkways 
at a Detroit ball park were poured from 
acentral plant through a pipe line sys- 
tem. Concrete pump was placed below 
grade in a centrally located pit and con- 
nected by vertical riser to hori- 
zontal headers at the various levels to be 
Local handling from headers 


a /-in. 


concreted. 
mixers 


was by chute. Truck brought 
concrete made with heated aggregates 
from a remote batching plant. No pipe 
insulation was found necessary. Upper 


levels were poured first to avoid dripping 
and spotting new work. Maximum rise 
was 101 ft. Entire structure 


closed with timber and canvas housing 


Was en- 


for temporary heating by 100 hp boiler 
and unit heaters. 


Fire & Quake proof Concrete School at 
Placentia. (H. M. Hadley). Architect & En- 
gineer (San Francisco). N'36:29-36 pstv 

school ct. c.. Kistner, 
Architect) planned to resist earthquake 
forces of 1/10g. Central 


One-story 


corridor ceil- 
ing slab acts as main horizontal stiffen- 
ing diaphragm of upper part of building. 
Continuous concrete struts 18 ft. o.c. 
12 x 12 in. in section tie 8 in. double- 
reinforced exterior walls to this 
Slab in turn transmits its horizontal loads 


slab. 
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near main en- 
trance and to concrete end walls. Main 
floor is 5 in. reinforced slab laid directly 
on sand and gravel fill with 
Remainder of construc- 


to concrete cross walls 


covered 
building paper. 


tion is wood braced, etc., according to 
State regulations, with plaster on metal 
lath. 


Construction details of Bexhill Pavilion 
(England). L'Architecture d'aujourd’hui (Bou- 
logne, Seine). O'36:49-50 d 

Steel and concrete details, soundproof 
wall, suspended wall of glass stair cage. 
Mendelsohn & Chermayeff, Architects. 


Welded tubular 
Bondy). L'Ossature métallique 
'36:562-565 dtv 


diving platforms. (O. 
(Brussels). D 


Article in French on a new develop- 
ment in construction of diving platforms 
in England. Welded tubing is light in 
weight, has no projections, gives smooth 
assemblies easy to paint and is water- 
tight. The last point is important be- 
cause of the corrosive powers of chem- 
ically treated pool waters. The paper also 
considers briefly the loading problems of 
such structures. 


Metal connectors for timber construction. 
Monatshefte fiir Baukunst und Stadtebau (Ber- 
lin). D'36:3rd suppl. plate dt 

Clear diagrams of three types of metal 
ring connectors to increase efficiency of 
timber truss joints. 


FINISHES & MATERIALS 


Annual review of research projects. (Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials, Bulletin. 
O'36:15-24 ¢ 
References to research reports on: 

Part I: Properties of materials: Cor- 
rosion of ferrous and non-ferrous metals, 
general reports on same, cement, mineral 
materials, concrete, 
rubber prod- 


aggregates, 


paint and paint materials, 


masonry 


WES 4s & 
Part IT: Methods of testing: 
and non-ferrous metals, cement, lime, re 


Ferrous 


fractories, concrete, paint and varnish, 
bituminous 
insulating 
textile materials .. . 

These references do not include actual 
data but 
of research projects and places of 


materials, timber, electrical 


materials, rubber products, 


give complete description of 
scope 


their publication. 


Simple wood raises complex problems. 
(G. W. Trayer, condensed from Science Service 
Radio Talk). Science Digest. Ja'37:85-86 ¢ 


Forest Products Laboratory is now 
developing a process which will form a 
synthetic resin within wood fibers to pre- 


vent shrinking or swelling. 
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Hundreds of thousands of mechanical 
tests have proved, among other facts, that 
seasoning cracks in large wooden beams 
decrease resistance to 


do not greatly 


lengthwise shear. Cracked beams actu- 
ally act as two beams without danger of 
As a result heavy-duty 


safely designed 30-50% 


splitting apart. 
beams are now 
smaller than has been usual practice. 


Resin film as a plywood adhesive. (T. D. 
Perry). Modern Plastics. D'36:18-19, 64-66 tv 


Phenol-formaldehyde resins in the 
form of dry films placed between wood 
plies and dry-glued by hot presses make 
a joint stronger than the wood, insoluble 
in water and_ not 


subject to organic 


action. Simple and quick process suit 
able for thin and light-covered veneers, 
raise 


does not grain, no 


until 


non-staining, 
strength under heat 
begins to char, can be steamed or soaked 


loss ot wood 


for bending. 


(F. E. Town- 


& Construction 


Lead mining and smelting. 
drow). Architectural Design 
(London). N'36:7-10 tv 


Readable description of a visit to a 
Derbyshire lead mine and smelter. This 
; series entitled 


is number seven of a 


“Inside the Industry.” 

Modern uses of lead. The Builder (London). 
4 D'36:1113 ¢ 

thick laid be- 


tween steel girders and two-ton concrete 


Sheet lead plates lg in. 


slabs of a small underpass railroad bridge 
absorbed much vibration, took up differ- 
ences in surfaces permitting perfect set- 
tling, preventing cracking of slabs and 
protecting against sliding and vibrating 


action of concrete over steel. Great 
Northern R. R. at Seattle. 
Metallic aggregate in concrete floors 


(E. W. Scripture). American Concrete Insti- 


tute, Journal. S-O'36:17-27 # 


Description of series of tests with ten 
tentative conclusions including following: 
Leaner mortars with small graded aggre- 

better than 
metallic 


gates are usual 1:2 mix. 
Suitable 
surface, or 
wearing qualities. 
and tamping is important. 
sistance to abrasion and impact is secured 
with 120 Ibs. of 
100 sq. ft. 


aggregate applied to 
integrally, 
Method of 


Highest re- 


used lnproves 


floating 


metallic aggregate per 


surface. 


Exposed aggregate as a surface finish for 
concrete. (J. Singleton-Green). The Master 
Builder (London). N'36:701-704 tv 


This first number of a series deals with 
Colors, 
skin, and the waterspray method of re- 


unbroken aggregate. the surface 


moving it are discussed. 
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MATERIALS 

ASBESTOS CLAPBOARD 

An asbestos clapboard for residential siding and re-siding 
makes its appearance on the market with the announcement 
by Johns-Manville, New York, of its new J-M Asbestos 
Clapboard. This new clapboard is a companion product to 
J-M Cedargrain Asbestos Siding Shingles. It is made of 
the same materials—asbestos and Portland cement—but has 
an entirely different surface texture. The surface grain was 
developed especially for the new clapboard and is said to 
give it the beauty of old weather-worn clapboards such as 
those found on Colonial houses. Designed for an exposure 
of eight inches, J-M Asbestos Clapboard is 91% 705M 


inches wide by 8 feet long and 3/16” thick. 





TERMITE-RESISTANT LUMBER 

“Foundation Redwood,” a new official grade of Redwood 
designed to meet the need for a product highly resistant to 
decay and termite attack, has been announced by California 
Redwood Association, San Francisco. In brief, this new 
grade provides for lumber specially selected from the grade 
of No. 1 Heart Common for high resistance to decay and 
termite attack. The rules require that Foundation Red- 
wood be graded and grade-marked under the super- 
vision of official Association inspectors. 706M 


READY-FINISHED HARDWOOD FLOORING 

Parkay Ready - Finished 
Hardwood Floors recently in- 
troduced consist of individual 
4 by 2 and 2 by 2 inch hard- 
wood blocks of standard 5/16 
inch thickness, assembled in 
basket-weave wattern and held 
securely together in a semi- 
pliable grille. The necessary 
amount of flooring is delivered 
in 2 by 6 foot sections which 
are packed in cardboard car- 
tons. These sections are read- 
ily and accurately matched 
and can be laid on any type of sub-floor, old or new, and fitted 
to any size or shape of room. Laying operation involves first, 
a layer of adhesive, then a layer of felt, another layer of ad- 
hesive and the flooring is laid. Installation in the average- 
sized room can be completed within four or five hours. 
Woods available are light and dark oak and walnut, and East 
Indiai: teakwood. Invented by Armin Elmendorf, Parkay 
Floors are manufactured by Wood-Mosaic Com- 707M 


pany, Louisville, Ky. 





HEATING 
SMALL TUBE-TYPE RADIATOR 
A small tube-type radiator has been added to its line, ac- 
cording to an announcement by National Radiator Corpora- 
tion, Johnstown, Pa. The new radiator, known as the 
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National Art Radiator, utilizes vertical lines and setback 
planes in its design. Even the feet have been changed so 
that the design is carried uninterruptedly from floor to top, 
harmonizing perfectly with the vertical lines of window mul- 
lions and drapery folds. The new unit can be used either ex- 
posed or recessed, and is particularly desirable for modern- 
ization work as it occupies less floor space than former 
models. It is said that the new radiators will work in con- 
junction with concealed heating units of the same system, 
such as in cases where concealed units are desired on first 
floors and exposed or recessed types of units on the upper 
floors. Three. widths are available, 3, 4 and 5-tube, and 
heights ranging from 10” to 26”. Of cast-iron, push nipple 
construction, they can be furnished legless. These radiators 
can be assembled in any length in multiples 

of 14”. 708M 


ADJUSTABLE REGULATING VALVE 

The Dunham Adjustable Regulating Valve, a new product 
of C. A. Dunham Company, Chicago, is not only a radiator 
valve but is also an adjustable regulating plate as well. This 
valve provides means to change the size of the orifice with- 
out disconnecting the radiator. Used with the Dunham 
Differential Vacuum Heating System, which circulates sub- 
atmospheric steam of ‘varying temperatures, it permits bal- 
ancing and regulating individual radiators. A raised cap 
contains the adjusting mechanism which is thus out of the 
steam flow. The bellows diaphragm construction is said to 
make the valve packless and leakproof. This expansion mem- 
ber of tinned phosphor bronze is built so that all the move- 
ment is spread over corrugations on the flat sides instead 
of at the edges. No packing, springs or stuffing boxes are 
used. This valve is adaptable to existing heating systems 
where heating satisfaction is low because of lack of “bal- 
anced” steam distribution. Once installed, the needed ad- 
justment to secure correct balancing can be made without 
interruption of heating service. All styles and pat- 
terns are available. 709M 


AIR-CONDITIONING 


GAS-FIRED WARM AIR CONDITIONER 

A direct-fired gas warm air conditioner, developed es- 
pecially for residential winter service is announced by Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Bloomfield, N. J. The one-piece cast- 
iron heating unit is said to eliminate possibility of flue gas 
leaks, and electric pilot switches to prevent opening of the 
main gas valve until all pilots are burning. Fully automatic 
humidity control and thermostat enable the mechanism to 
function steadily without attention. Inclusion of the new 
aphonic radial flow fan is said to assure delivery of more 
air, against higher pressure but with less noise, than hereto- 
fore. The heating surfaces include radiation screens of 
sheet steel of ample surface and with high heat transfer rate. 
Cooling coils for complete summer air condition- 
ing may be added to the unit when desired. 710M 
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Block’s carpet a thee 








PEREIRA & PEREIRA 
_ ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS , 





E have acted as Carpet Counsel 

to Pereira & Pereira on many 
projects. Recently we worked with 
them on the William H. Block de- 
partment store in Indianapolis. 

Referring to this unusual project, 
Mr. William Pereira says: 

“Block’s presented a problem not 
easy to solve. Their requirements 
necessitated not only the use of the 
finest materials, but also a consider- 
able variety. All departments—some 
carrying delicate merchandise, others 
exposed to heavy traffic, still others 
dedicated to unusual conditions, such 
as the restaurants—had to be studied 
AMERICAN 


ARCHITECT AND 


ARCHITECTURE, 


for their individual carpet solutions. 

“We had the pleasure of seeing our 
designs executed with great care and 
understanding. Bigelow’s facilities for 
special design fabrication, as well as 
their research on commercial carpet, 
were tremendously advantageous. We 
feel that their expert advice and great 
variety of fabric construction were 
most necessary to the successful solu- 
tion of the problem.” 

If you, too, have a problem, may we 
serve as your Carpet Counsel? Con- 
tract Department, Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Co., Inc., 140 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
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TECHNIQUES. . (continusp, 


SMALL HOME AIR CONDITIONER 
A new Sunbeam Gas-fired Air 
Conditioning Unit for small ang 
average-sized homes has been pro. 
duced by The Fox Furnace Com. 
pany, Elyria, O. Like all Sun. 
beam air conditioners, this ynit 
f warms, filters, humidifies and cir. 
culates the air in winter, and jp 
_ summer purifies the air and pro. 
vides cooling ventilation. If de. 
sired, mechanical cooling equip. 
ment can be added. Space saving 
compactness is one of the features 
of the unit which fits into limited 
: areas. Capacities at register range 
from 61,000 to 153,000 Btu per hour. 7\ IM 





House at Concord, N. H., painted with Cabot’s 
DOUBLE-WHITE; blinds, Cabot’s Gloss Collopakes. 
Henry Otis Chapman, Jr., and Harold W. Beder, Architects. 





Not Yellowish—Not Grayish | PREDESIGNED DUCT SYSTEM 

A new duct system to carry 
| air to and from the rooms of a 

It’s DOUBLE-W HITE | home, and composed of prede- 
signed stock parts, has recently 
| been placed on the market. Run- 
outs from the trunk lines to the 
| grilles of this duct system are 

limited to four sizes, all a single 

depth to fit a standard 2 x 4 inch 

partition. These sizes are main- 


Hundreds of architects have found Cabot’s 
DOUBLE-WHITE the most satisfactory white 
paint that they have ever used. It is made of 
special pigments which are not discolored by ex- | 





posure to atmospheric gases. It has greater hiding | tained for the entire run with- 

power and longer life because of the patented out transformation. Every trunk line is standardized. By 

Collopaking process, which divides the pigment means of a newly-developed method of trunk design, the number 

hundreds of times finer than in ordinary paints. | * stock oe required has been reduced » one standard-sized 
é : | panel for each depth. If a single depth trunk is used, there is 

Asa result the DOUBLE-WHITE house is whiter only one part employed, hence better balanced air distribution 

when it is new, and stays whiter oo — —. is claimed. Made by Gar Wood Ind., Inc., Detroit. 712M 

The White Book FREE—Write today for The White Book, 

containing full information pon Cabot’s DOUBLE- REFRIGERATION 

WHITE, Old Virginia White and Gloss Collopakes. Samuel REFRIGERATORS 


Cabot, Inc., 1145 Oliver Building, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Cabot’s 
DOUBLE- WHITE 


The Hotpoint refrigerator line 
for 1937 will include three new 
models—Imperial, Deluxe and 
Standard. All models will fea- 
ture the new hermetically sealed 
unit, called the Thrift Master, 
which is said to deliver twice 
as much freezing power as 
formerly. Another feature is 
the new Speed Freezer which 
makes ice cubes and frozen des- 
serts faster than before.  All- 
steel cabinets, gliding shelves 
and an ever-visible food safety 
gauge are other features of this 
new line of refrigerators manu- 
factured by Edison General 
Electric Appliance 

Company, Chicago. 713M 


MISCELLANEOUS 

ROLLER GUIDE SHOES FOR ELEVATORS 
A new type of elevator guide shoe, which produces an action 
somewhat similar to the “knee action” of an automobile, has been 
announced by Otis Elevator Company, New York. This shoe 
consists of rubber-tired wheels, supported by a spring action, 
which roll silently on the elevator guides. Among its advan- 
tages, are claimed quietness, smoothness of operation and 
| economy. No lubrication of guides is necessary. 714M 





and Gloss Collopakes 


House at Greenwich, Conn., painted with Cabot’s 
DOUBLE-WHITE; blinds, Cabot’s Gloss Collopakes. 
Architects, Evans, Moore & Woodbridge, New York City. 
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CHOOSE 
ANY WALL YOU WANT— 


This Frame Fits Them ALL 





The outside casing. blind stop, jamb and parting screens is controlled by a single responsible manu- 

stop are uniform in all Silentite double-hung facturer. Nothing is left to guesswork. 

Windows. Only the jamb liner and brick mold From the standpoint of design, there is no space 
i fe - j < } ul < + . vs . a hl . . . 

differ in varying wall types. wasted in Silentite. The slim casing. trim and 


standardizing the parts of the Silentite . 
By standardizing t paene ' mullions not only assure greater beauty, but make 


double-hung Window Unit, so that one basic ; ; ; : ; tag 
; : aii the entire unit a more flexible factor in designing. 

frame may be used with any type of wall, Curtis : we ; = aie 
: fs ee ease Easy to specify and easy to install. Silentite is 
has simplified specifications. Buying is facilitated. ‘ ae . ; a 
so also an easy window to live with. There are no 
Ste < S Sté < zea. ” 
a ; ; afts st— ‘ights or cords—no swelling 
The architect also appreciates the value of pre- drafts or dust—no weights or cords—no swelling 
fit windows. For every part of a Silentite Window or rattling. Five times more weathertight than the 
is precisely machine-fit at the Curtis factories to ordinary double-hung window, Silentite is in- 
tolerances usually found only in fine machinery. sulated for the air conditioning era and is an im- 


As a result. installation time and labor are saved: portant fuel saver for any home, large or small. 


easy. troubleproof operation is assured: while the . ' a , 
y, troublepr Pars & ae ' Curtis Compantes Service Bureat 
fitting of frames, windows, trim, storm sash and Derr. AA-1, Curtis Burtpine, Ciinton, Iowa 





Send, today, for complete information on the advantages of the Silentite Window. The coupon is a convenient way to get the facts, 


CURTIS BROS. & CO., CLINTON, LOWA Curtts Woodwork ts available through the following distributors: 
CURTIS & YALE CO.. WAUSAU, WIS Allen A. Wilkinson Lumber Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
CURTIS SASH & DOOR CO.. SIOUX CITY, IOWA Rust Sash & Door Co.. Kansas City. Missouri 
CURTIS DOOR & SASH CO.. CHICAGO. ILL Scladh & Weroeed Lasnihay Co. Caste. Cobveade 
Cl RTIS YALE-Pl RVIS co MINNEAPOLIS MINN. Campbelt Coal Company. Atlanta. Georgia 
CURTIS COMPANIES INC., CLINTON LOWA Jacksonville Sash & Door Co., Jacksonville, Florida 
CURTIS. TOWLE & PAINE CO., W. P. Fuller & Co.. Boise. Idaho: Portland, Ore.; 
LINCOLN. NEBR... TOPEKA. KAN Seattle. Tacoma. Spokane. Wash 








OTHER CURTIS PRODUCTS: Exterior and Interior Doors © Frames ¢ Trim @ Entrances * Moldings ® 


Pane. Work @ Kitchen Cabinets ¢ Cabinet Work ®© Mantels ¢ Stairways e Shutters ® Screens ® Storm 
Doors and Windows @ Garage Doors ¢ Mitertite Door and Window Trim 


we “INSULATED” “2pen6 a4r® 






Curtis Companies Service Bureau, Dept. AA-1 Name. - -...------------------------------------ 
Curtis Bldg... Clinton, lowa 
> . . ‘ PE. 2 ccc nccnncnsstasasesdcutentasscosese= 
Please send me further information on the Curtis 
Silentite Pre-Fit Window Unit ie a ‘ . 
For information on other Curtis products, as listed 
above. check here State nee 
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HOUSERS HOLIDAY 


spareTA MOUNTED ities 


INTRODUCING PAPER MOUNTED 
CERAMIC MOSAIC ABOVE 2"x2" 














The Christian Science Publishing 
Building of Boston. Ches 1 
sey Churchill, aaa 


PATTERN N¢ 











H 










ter Lind- 


Because scale is one of the most important 
principles of design, architects will wel- 
come Sparta large-size ceramic mosaic 
tiles (made in sizes up to 4” x 4’). Paper- 
mounted, set by the FLOATING method, 
which insures absolute permanence, Sparta 
large scale tiles cost no more than the 
least expensive small size ceramics and 
are infinitely superior to them in design 
possibilities. Thoroughly tested by use. 


Write or telephone for specifications, 
sketches, samples or suggestions. We 
cheerfully serve architects in every 
locality. 


Here are the sizes we will mount indi- 





® ¥ oo 
2 et 


4x4 4x3 4x2 4x! 


vidually or collectively. Try a new pat- 
tern with them. The result will please you. 


SPARTA 


ERAMIC CO. 





110 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


LEXINGTON 2- 1618 
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Warren Vinton, Dr. Edith Elmer Wood and Dr. Joseph of N. Y. ¥, 
and Bernard J. Newman 





Arthur W. DuBois, Frank Cordner and Eugene H. Klaber 


COLEMAN WoOopBURY, at the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Housing Officials, in Philadelphia, Dec. 4-5, 
summed up in his report, as director, the year’s progress in 
housing. Here is an attempt to stress only the highlights: 

In most large cities at least, an appreciable amount of hous- 
ing is being undertaken once more. Some of it is the more 
conventional small-house construction, assisted directly or 
indirectly by the Federal Home Loan Bank or the Federal 
Housing Administration. A considerable portion, particularly 
in the larger cities of the east, is apartment house construc- 
tion which is proceeding according to the old methods. 

A sizable amount of direct public housing construction 1s 
also under way. PWA projects are being built in thirty-five 
cities. Of the total of fifty projects, a large proportion 1s 
now past the stage of foundations: one is being occupied. The 
three Greenbelt projects of the Suburban Resettlement Divi- 
sion of the Resettlement Administration are all well advanced. 
First Houses in New York City have been in operation 
throughout the year. Hopkins Place, a small development 
built by the Alley Dwelling Authority in Washington as a 

(Continued on page 108) 
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SPECIFY G-E PLANNED WIRING‘ ONCE 
AND YOU’LL ALWAYS SPECIFY IT 


The days when electrical wiring 
could be looked upon as trivial and 
unimportant in home design are 
gone forever. Today the value and 
the comfort of a modern home de- 
pend upon its wiring. For only if the 
wires have sufficient capacity, and 
are properly laid out, can electrical 
equipment, appliances and lights 
perform satisfactorily. Only with the 
right number of outlets can appli- 
ances and portable lamps be con- 
veniently used. Only with the 
proper switches can modern lighting 
be conveniently controlled. 


Now, as never before, planned 
wiring is needed — wiring that will 
assure the home owner of getting full 
benefits from his electrical equip- 
ment. And so architects everywhere 
are turning to the G-E Radial Wiring 
System in order that the electrical 
wiring in the homes they design will 
be modern and fully adequate. If 
you are not already specifying the 
G-E Radial Wiring System, do so for 
the next house you design. This sys- 
tem of planned wiring is adaptable 
for every size and type of house. It 
is adequate for the present and for 


(*G-E Radial Wiring System) 


the future. Every possible need is 
cared for. The G-E Radial Wiring 
System is easy to specify, simple to 
check during installation and sure 
to satisfy home owners. Specily it 
once and you'll always specify it. 
For further information about this 
planned wiring, the G-E Radial Wir- 
ing System, see Sweet's 1937 or Time- 
Saver Standards Catalog or write to 
Section CDW-901, Appliance and 
Merchandise Department, General 
Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn., for a 
copy of the G-E Planned Wiring 
Manual for Architects and Engineers. 


GENERAL 3 ELECTRIC 


WIRING MATERIALS 


APPLIANCE AND MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT, GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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part of its program of slum reclamation, has been completed. 

The year 1936, therefore, has seen tangible results from 
the preceding months of surveying, planning, and talking. 
None of the results is perfect, and many of them have their 
severe critics, as might logically be expected. 

About the middle of the year HOLC stopped lending, and 
speeded up the process of transforming itself into a collection 
and management agency. Holding roughly three billion 
dollars worth of mortgages on small house property—over 
one-sixth of the estimated total mortgage indebtedness on 
this type of property—HOLC is an awesome monument to 
the building, lending and land development practices that 
did so much to bring on the worst depression in American 
history. 

In March, 1936, the New York City Housing Authority 
obtained from the Court of Errors and Appeals of New York 
State, a particularly significant decision on housing as a pub- 
lic use, and the justification of utilizing the power of eminent 
domain to achieve it. This decision, coming when it did, im- 
mediately after the withdrawal of the Louisville eminent 
domain appeal to the U. S. Supreme Court, did a lot for the 
morale of housers. 

With many large-scale developments in the medium and 
low-rent class about to be opened for occupancy, it is in- 
teresting to note that every large-scale development in the 
country with substantial government participation, and which 
has been opened for occupancy a reasonable period of time, 
is now practically one hundred per cent rented. 

A lot has been written and said during 1936 about mini- 
mum housing standards. The question is not entirely a tech- 


nical matter. It involves an entire philosophy. On the one 
hand, one may believe that the most that should be sought in 
twentieth century America as minimum low-cost housing 
is bare shelter and sanitation. At the other end of the scale 
there are those who believe that the resources and abilities of 
the country make possible moderately comfortable and safe 
housing, arranged in neighborhoods with some of the ameni- 
ties of civilized life, and with protection from the rapid de- 
terioration which has attacked nearly all such residential dis- 
tricts in the past. 

The year 1936 surely will be noted as the first year in 
which a branch of Congress approved a bill calling for direct 
Federal assistance and subsidy in a long-term program for 
low-rent housing—the Wagner Bill, passed by the Senate. 

In summing up the activities of 1936, official housing 
agencies advanced a little. They were hampered by lack of a 
clear-cut program. Occasionally they got in each other’s way. 
During a large part of the year their fair-weather friends had 
decidedly cold feet. The slow steps of the official agencies were 
particularly exasperating to those who saw a general housing 
shortage tightening down on the cities, and who feared that 
without more spectacular progress most of the agencies would 
be swept aside in favor of more drastic attempts to provide 
shelter of some kind. On the other hand, we can see in the 
record of 1936 some few achievements that will undoubtedly 
remain as landmarks in housing history. Moreover, we can 
sense within the last few weeks the return of an intellectual 
climate undoubtedly favorable to the development of a sen- 
sible comprehensive ,program fitting together both official 
activity and private enterprise in housing. 





Get ready for 1937 





R CONDITIONING 





Now is the time to prepare for 1937 
air conditioning requirements in... 


Stores Restaurants Banks 
Hotels Public Apartments 
Theatres Buildings Homes 
Hospitals Offices Factories 


Carbondale specialists, with their 
exceptionally broad background of 
experience, stand ready to discuss 
your needs, advise and estimate 
costs, without obligation. 


CARBONDALE 


ATLANTA CINCINNATI DETROIT A TTSBURGI ATTLE 
BOSTON Pape yore General Offices: HARRISON, NEW JERSEY wot: ‘soe — 
BUFFALO DALLAS HOUSTON NEW YORK ST. PAUL TULSA 
CHICAGO DENVER KANSAS CITY Representatives in Principal Cities of Foreign Countries PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON 
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WORK-SAVERS 


Never duplicate on dimensions unless abso- 
lutely necessary. Put no more figures on 
the 4- or 14-inch plans than are 
for the general laying out of the 
the job if there are larger scale drawings 
for special portions. Rather than duplicate, 
it is better to make a note on dimension 
dimension on Drawing 


essential 
work on 


lines such as: “See 
7.” Then if you make a change it will not 
be necessary to go through the entire set 
of plans to make all drawings agree. When 
a change is made go through all drawings 
affected at once, either altering the figures 
or putting circles around those which are 
incorrect. GERALD K. GEERLINGS. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND 


ARCHITECTURE, 


OU can make an effective rendering in line only and without 

shadows. But you cannot get along without a first-class pencil, 
regardless of your technique. The drawing above was made entirely 
with an HB Microtomic Van Dyke Pencil, exactly the reproduced size, 
on an egg-shell finished illustration board. To show the client what 
the entrance of his house will look like, trace freehand over the ! y-scale 
elevation. The suggestion of flagging, forecourt wall, magnolia tree, 
and vista into the hall and bedroom above can be done with 
an economy of line and effort by using the precise, dependable 
Microtomic Van Dyke Pencil. As you know, they come in 18 degrees. 


MICROTOMIC VAN DYKE PENCIL 
<> EBERHARD FABER <*> 
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BEER-TIGHT CONCRETE FOR ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


Concrete brew-storage tanks for new stock-house at Anheuser-Busch’s St. Louis plant had to be strong, 
dense, thoroughly cured—as watertight and impervious as a piece of finely glazed china. Work started 
with ordinary cement, but cold-weather strengths were unsatisfactory. So Leonard Kehr, architect and 
engineer, authorized Borsari Tank Corporation to switch to ‘Incor’, the improved Portland cement 


which cures or hardens in one-fifth the usual time. 


With ‘Incor’, 7-day strengths averaged 3500 lbs., amply exceeding Mr. Kehr’s 3000-lb. requirements. 
And because ‘Incor’ combines with water five times as efficiently as ordinary cement, the thoroughly 


cured concrete is dense and impervious—tight as a drum. 


When the thermometer goes down, concreting costs go up. Expensive heat-protection, slower re-use 
of forms, freezing risks, delayed completion—four sound reasons for switching to rapid-hardening ‘Incor’ 
on work now in progress. Write for free copy of new book, ‘‘ Winter Construction’’—address Lone Star 
Cement Corporation, Room 2211, 342 Madison Ave., New York .. . ‘Incor’ and Lone Star Cement sales 


offices in principal cities. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


‘INCOR’ 24-HOUR CEMENT 
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just Completed! In 
mid-|)ecember, George 
V. MacKinnon, Pres. 
John 8. Stetson Co. 


Phils (elphia, moved 
into s new home de- 
signe by Architects 


Carswell, Berninger & 
Bower and completely 
winter air conditioned 
by Carrier. Unit usedis 
adaptable to large or 
small lhomes. 
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The Works. See how neat and compact is this new Carrier unit, 
what head room basement affords. Clean, fresh properly humidified 
air is circulated all winter long, with hot water available the year 
round. This unit is oil-operated. Similar units for gas operation, too. 
Summer air conditioning can be added at any time at reasonable cost. 


Puzzle . . . Find the Grill. Without the Out with the Cold and in with the Warm. 


tion, even heat distribution, without hot and ries off cold air, as warm, properly humidified, plant, this extra system assures complete elimination 
cold spots. Flexible duct connections are espe- dust-free air enters through vent in window sill. of cooking odors, etc., from living quarters of the house. 


cially constructed for sound absorption. 














NEW CARRIER INSTALLATION 


Makes News in Philadelphia 


HE new complete line of Carrier Air Conditioning 

and Automatic Heating equipment for the home, 
is the big news for 1937 in the home field. It takes its 
place among the many outstanding achievements by 
Carrier*—the same engineering organization that has 
accomplished such famous installations as those in 
Radio City, the U. S. Capitol, the Queen Mary, 
Macy’s, the Waldorf-Astoria, Child’s, and overseas 
in a Sultan’s harem, aruler’s palace, mile deep mines. 


This new equipment brings within the reach of the 
lower and medium priced home builder a new 
standard of comfort, a new safeguard to family 
health and happiness. Specifically, the unit operating 
in this home provides even distribution of clean, 
fresh air, automatically temperature controlled. Year 
round hot water. Concentrated radiator heat at any 
desired point. Controlled humidification. 


Mail the coupon below for full information on all 
Carrier home equipment. 





GRAPHS BY 





WALTER 








Extra Unit. This home is large enough to warrant a 
aid of the arrow, you'd never know where to look. Duct vents show how Carrier conditioned air separate air conditioning unit and duct system for the 
Concealed grills like this give positive air mo- circulates evenly, efficiently. Lower vent car- servants’ quarters. While operating on the same heating 











*IANILLIS H. CARRIER in 

1911 founded the new in- 
dustry when he disclosed the 
Carrier law of Air Condi- 
tioning to the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, 
and began making air condi- 
tioning installations. 

















A “Must’”’ for Architects. 


Sweet's Catalog, 1937 edition, 
contains the new Carrier Equip- 


available to you. Mail coupon. 





CARRIER Corporation, Desk 125 
850 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


covering the Bulletin in Sweet's. 


complete Carrier line of Air NAME 
and Automatic FIRM NAME 
Heating equipment. Reprints ADDRESS 








Please send me ( copies of your nevt 


CITY . ee Oe 






















Cu 
Asked For It — 
Now Here It Is 


(5 HIS book on Home Heating Helps was 
never previously intended for you architects. 
Nevertheless, a number of you helped us make it. 
You did it, not because we asked you to, but be- 
cause you asked us for just such a book. 


So we took you at your word and made it. Made 
it, so it will help you with your clients. Help 
you, by presenting in a friendly, untechnical way, 
the things you so often have to wrestle with your 
clients about, on their home heating problems. 


To use one architect’s comment: “It certainly has 
helped us to take the cuss out of heating ping-pong 
with both those who think they know all about 
heating, and those who frankly admit they don’t 
know a thing.” 


If therefore, you have any clients you feel this 
Home Heating Helps Book would be of assistance 
to, send us their names and along it will go. Or 
if you prefer, we'll gladly send it to you for plac- 
ing in their hands. 


You may want one anyway. Might be welcome 
by some of the less experienced in your office. It is 
really quite a helpful book. 


SEE OUR 
CATALOG 




















— OWNERS’ 


Irvington, New York 
Zanesville, Ohio 


Representatives in All Principal Cities of 
United States and Canada 


the 
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WANELSON: 


Protect stored 
goods from fire 
danger with this 


Jamison Metal-Clad 
Cold Storage Door 


Completely covered with 
galvanized steel or terne 
plate tin. Locked seams, 
no solder or exposed nail 
heads. Equipped with 
standard Jamison hard- 
ware and the new Jami- 
son resilient, live-rubber 
crt ™ gasket which 
BULLETIN 2SSUres 2 tight, 


(TODAY conforming 
seal. 


JAMISON 
Cold Storage Door Co. 


Jamison, Stevenson, & Victor 
Doors 


Hagerstown, Md., U.S.A. 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


PROVED 
AND APPROVED 


See our catalog in 





FIRE PROTECTION | 


Sweet's 








. 


el. <b 


ae 


i 
pies, AT 
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Want to eliminate the danger of scalding 





@ No more slipping in a 
soapy tub or on a wet tile 
floor while trying to dodge 
a “shot” of icy cold or 
scalding water—When you 
use a shower bath regulated 
by a Powers safety shower 
mixer the temperature re- 
mains right where you want 
it. You can really enjoy the 
thrill of a comfortable 
shower in absolute safety. 


Why they’re more economical 
—There’s no loss of time or waste 
of hot or cold water while waiting 
for a shower atthe right tempera- 
ture — Powers mixers cost more 
—They’re worth more. 


Write for circular describing 
this remarkable shower mixer. 
The Powers Regulator Company, 
2751 Greenview Avenue, Chicago. 
Offices in 45 Cities — see your 
phone directory. 


POWERS 


in your shower baths 

and stop unexpected 

changes in the water 
temperature? 






























SAFETY 
SHOWER MIXERS 
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Architects are specifying 
Sturtevant Unit Ventilators 


Here is the Unit Ventilator that is going into schools all 
over the country. It’s the most popular unit ever built by 
Sturtevant and the list of schools which have recently in- 
stalled Sturtevant Unit Ventilators is growing every day. 
Recent orders include Jr. & Sr. High School, Monticello, 
N.Y., Incarnation School, Minneapolis, Minn., Dunbar 
School, Dunbar, Ala., Howard University, Washington, D.C.., 


and many others including those at the right. 

The striking modern cabinet of furniture steel is trimmed 
with stainless steel. It is backed by a soundly engineered 
unit...every part except controls made by Sturtevant, assur- 
ing perfect coordination of parts and unit responsibility. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch Offices in 40 Other Cities B. F. Sturtevant Co. of Canada — Galt, Toronto, Montreal 


urlevan 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


hte Ubi 
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Manhasset High School, Manhasset, Long Island, N.Y. 








Nevadge Street School. Newton, Mass. 











See our Complete Catalog 


in Sweet's, Section 26, 
Catalog 16 
A catalog for architects . . . designed 


in cooperation with an architect. . . 
containing the kind of data and 


drawings which architects need. 
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Heads and Tales 
by 
Malvina Hoffman 


“Truly this is a book such as no other that has 
been written. It is autobiography, it is travel, it 
is art, it is science, it is shrewd commentary, 
it is philosophy. ... Malvina Hoffman tells the 
story of her remarkable globe-trotting with the 
freshness and gusto of a Marco Polo.""—Stan- 
ley Field in the Chicago Daily News. 


A National Best Seller. With more than 128 
pages of illustrations. $5.00 





One of three rare views taken by Miss Hoffman of Rodin’s studio at 
Meudon, outside Paris, showing some of the master’s greatest werks in 
the making. All three photographs are reproduced in ‘‘Heads and Tales” 





A crucial moment behind the scenes in sculpture—pouring the molten 
bronze from the crucible into the mould 


Country Houses 


of the Midlands 
by 
J. Alfred Gotch 


Mr. Gotch, widely known as the author of a 
small library of works on the history and ar- 
chitecture of the old Manor Houses and Halls 
of England, gives in these descriptions a com- 
prehensive history of the architectural devel- 
opment of the houses of the Midlands with- 
out burdening the story with technical details. 
With more than 150 illustrations and plans. 
$8.50 


Photo, Clarence Mitchell, Chicago 








Houses for 
Moderate Means 


English 
Church Screens 


Being Great Roods, Screenwork and Rood- b 
Lofts of Parish Churches in England Y 
and Wales R. Randall Phillips 
by Aymer Vallance ° 
F.S.A. 


Seventy selected modern English homes fall- 
e ing within the $2500 to $7500 price range are 
fully described and illustrated with photo- 


This complete and authoritative work by one 
graphs and floor plans by the famous author 


of England's leading authorities on ecclesias- 
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tical art and architecture will, without doubt, 
become the standard work on the subject. 
Profusely illustrated, there are more than 250 
pictures in black and white and a number of 
color plates. $10.00 


At All Bookstores 





of “Small Family Houses.” Many styles in- 
cluding modern, Georgian and cottage style 
are presented to give a complete picture of 
the English small houses being built today. 
$2.75 





URAL tT SL RA Al Bookstores 
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UTILIZE COPPER'S BEAUTY 
d PERMANENCE in THIS 
SCIENTIFICALLY CORRECT 








EW homes of mod- 

est price — as well 
as more elaborate edi- 
fices—are springing up 
everywhere — ROOFED 
WITH KENMAR COpP- 
PER SHINGLES. Archi- 
tects and builders find 
this scientifically de- 
signed roofing to be 
ideal in every detail. 
Only in Kenmar can you 
enjoy a copper shingled 
roof whose thick-butted, 
expansionproof construction intensifies the crowning 
beauty of copper's natural colors. 


Kenmar Roofs are moderate in cost—in fact, 
figured per year of service, they are proving them- 
selves to be extremely economical. They are fireproof 
and lightningproof—available in four beautiful colors— 
and are easier to apply than wood shingles. 


Your inquiry will bring you detailed information. 


ENMAR 
SHINGLES 


. MD 4 J, Git m tea ‘ OC} A Wp a” 


We have a port- 
folio of samples 
and complete in- 


formation for you. 
W on’t you write for 
it on your business 
letterhead? Please 
address “Dept. 71.” 


ANUFACTURERS OF SHEET COPPER SINCE 1849 
OF 4 C2 
LEYIMOWM?, COMM. 
P 
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Other One-Pipe 
Installations 
Modernized 
with Webster 
CentralControls 


Wellington Hotel 
Albany, N. Y. 


Skidmore College 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y 


Y.M.C.A 
Albany, N. Y. 


Marquette Building 
Chicago, IIl 
Merchants National 
3ank 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


R. A. Long Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Harzfeld’s Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Sanford, Pillsbury and 
Westbrook Halls of the 
University of Minnesota 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Silk Center Building 
470 Fourth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


Mount Holyoke College 
S. Hadley, Mass 





YF ~ Systems 
of Steam Heating 


1937 





Cleveland, O 


Rockefeller Building, 


ROCKEFELLER BUILDIN 
GETS MODERN HEATING 


Application of Webster Moderator 
Control to One-Pipe System 
Cuts Modernization Cost 





| REDUCES STEAM CONSUMPTION 


Cleveland, O.—How a one-pipe heating 
system can be modernized with metering 
orifices and effective central control has 
been demonstrated in Cleveland where 
the 16-story Rockefeller Building and four 
adjacent smaller buildings, managed by 
the T. W. Grogan Company of Cleveland, 
are getting improved heating service at 
lower cost as the result of a Webster 
Heating Modernization Program com- 
pleted in 1934. 


Modernization of the Rockefeller Build- 
ing group and the application of Webster 
Moderator Control, a project requiring 
about two months, was accomplished 
without expensive revision in the piping. 
The one-pipe air line system was re- 
tained, balanced heating being assured 
by the accurate orificing of supply mains 
and radiators. 


| An Automatic Outdoor Thermostat reg- 
| ulates a single central main steam con- 
| trol valve. Modification of the steam 
supply and operation in accordance with 
a definite schedule, is provided by a 
manual Variator in the engineer's office. 
As a result of the modernization, the 
Rockefeller Building is securing balanced 
heating service at minimum cost. 


The modernization program included a 
change to use of purchased steam and 
power in place of a generating plant. 
Approximately 5,000 square feet of base- 
ment space was made available by the 
removal of boilers, engines and gener- 
ators. 

Walter Klie, president of the Smith & 
Oby Company, prominent modernization 
heating contractors who made the in- 
stallation, points out that Webster Mod- 
erator Control has given the Rockefeller 
Building group the assurance of perma- 
nently reduced heating cost without a 
large capital expenditure. 





| If you are interested in heating new buildings, 
or in improved heating service and lower 
| heating cost in your present building, address 


| WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J 

| Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 

Branches in 60 principal U. S. Cities Estab. 1888 
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uble Hung 
BRONZE or ALUMINUM 


_- | NOW USED 

| IN BUILDINGS OF 

MODERATE COST as well as 
MONUMENTAL 
STRUCTURES 





* 


WEATHER-TIGHT 


RUST *« DUST AND 
RATTLE PROOF 





DO NOT WARP NOR STICK 


| * 
| {° NOTE STURDY CONSTRUCTION AND‘) 


















































| TUBULAR SECTIONS, GIVING MAXIMUM 
| STRENGTH; ALSO RESILIENT NON- 
ne eee “1 CORROSIVE WEATHER - STRIPPING, 
+ sae POSITIVELY SEALING CONTACT BETWEEN 
t--jJh/ NX SASH AND FRAME IN CONTINUOUS LINE. 7 








(1) PATENTED WEATHER STRIP 











JAMB 
SECTION OF ALUMINUM SECTION OF ALUMINUM 
DOUBLE HUNG WINDOW CASEMENT WINDOW 


WRITE DEPT. B-4 FOR CATALOGUE OR SEE SWEETS 1937 FILE 


GENERAL BRONZE CORPORATION 


LARGEST FABRICATORS OF ARCHITECTURAL METAL WORK 
34-19 TENTH STREET * LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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THEY’RE GOING MODERN 

















WITH Yusulux GLASS BLOCK 


MODERNIZATION! That is the keynote of the 
editorial campaigns about to be inaugurated by trade 
journals in the hotel, restaurant and drug store fields 
. . Campaigns with potentialities that must stir the 
imagination of every architect, builder and building 
supply dealer. New and more attractive exteriors... 
remodeled interiors . . . new cocktail lounges... new 
soda fountains...countless opportunities for modern- 
izing out-moded buildings, in part or in the whole, 
now present themselves. 
As a means to complete renovation, lasting im- 
provement and true modernization, no building ma- 


terial offers so many advantages as Insulux Glass 
Block. It is strong, clean, resists fire, retards heat, 
deadens sound and, at the same time, admits light. It 
will not absorb odors, water or grease; does not have 
to be painted; cannot be easily marked, written upon 
or otherwise defaced. Insulux, also, is a medium of 
high decorative value, possessing fascinating design 
possibilities and presenting new opportunities for the 
achievement of unusual lighting effects. It is the one 
material that perfectly combines utility and beauty. 
For illustrations and complete details, write 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company . . . . Toledo, Ohio. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS INSULUX Glass (Bbach 


RETARDS HEAT 
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YOU MADE 1936 
THE BIGGEST YEAR 
CLARAGE EVER HAD 


More Clarage equipment was specified and 
purchased during the last twelve months than 
in any previous year in Clarage history. 





























1936 set a new high—our biggest year by a 
wide margin, requiring two additions to our 
manufacturing capacity. It was the most em- 
phatic endorsement we have ever received of 
Clarage quality standards. 
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To you—architects, engineers, con- 
tractors, business executives — who 
demonstrated your unmistakable pref- 
erence for Clarage products in 1936, 
we repeat: “Thanks a Million!” 


And to you, who are not as yet familiar 
with Clarage products, we invite a 
thorough investigation of our facilities. 
We build fans, blowers, mechanical 
draft apparatus, unit heaters, coolers, 
conditioning units and systems — to 
meet any requirement—expertly de- 
signed, faithfully constructed. 








There must be —and there are — 
sound reasons for Clarage’s enviable 
standing in the air handling and air 
conditioning industry. 








Sales Offices in Bitbracpet Cities 






COMPLETE AIR CONDITIONING 
VENTILATION...HEATING...COOLING 


FANS FOR INDUSTRIAL NEEDS 
MECHANICAL DRAFT EQUIPMENT 














INSULATING SHEATHING 


Solves the Problem of Moisture Penetration 
and Condensation 


SUPERIOR FOR 7 REASONS: 


1. It is integrally waterproofed — then 
sealed in asphalt for added protection 
—and further sealed against vapor 
by a bright aluminum compound on 


one side! 
* 


2. Original Celotex insulating value is 
maintained because the two seals time-proved Celotex 
are on the surface! , sealed against moisture 

e ~~ 7 : by a continuous surface 

3. Stronger and stiffer— provides far . — coating of special asphalt 
greater bracing strength than ever onboth sides andall edges 
before! 


Vaporseal is standard, 


© 
4. Has the same thickness—25/32"—as 
the sheathing it replaces! 
e 


5. Marked for nailing to assure proper 
application and fast installation—fits 
tight, stops wind infiltration! 

~ 





6. Protected against termites and dry 
rot by the patented Ferox Process! 
e 
7. It is backed by the Celotex Written 
Life-of-Building Guarantee!* 


* The Celotex Written Life-of- Building 
Guarantee, when issued, applies only within 
the boundaries of Continental United States. 


C none Vaporseal Insulating Sheathing is an 
entirely mew contribution to the building field—a 
vastly zmproved sheathing that offers greater advan- 
tages than ever before. It provides all the time-proved 
qualities of regular Celotex plus a number of entirely 
new advantages. Vaporseal has greater bracing 
strength than ever before. It gives new protection 


ELOT 


BRAND INSULATING CANE BOARD 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


against moisture because of its continuous surface seal 
of special asphalt—and new protection against vapor 
because of the additional bright aluminum compound 
on the framework side. It has a logical place in the 
homes and other buildings you create. May we send 
you a sample and further information, without obli- 
gation to you? 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Structural Insulation 





